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Che threshold of another Age. 


CENTENNIAL ODE. 


The Hundredth Anniversary of American [ntlependence. 
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ON HATHORN SPRING 
MINERAL WATER, 


Of Saratoga, N.Y, 


By Ss. A. FISK, M.D.,* of Northampton. 





(Reprinted from the * Boston Medical and Surgi- 
cal Journal,’ June 1¢, 1875.) 


MINERAL waters are probably the most 
notable of all the remedial agents which have 
been used by man from s very early period; 
their curative powers have not only inspired 
his faith, but have also retained it to a consid- 
erable extent, and this, too, notwithstanding 
the medical profession of late years has 
seemed largely to overlook the real merits of 
these therapeutic agents. 

While I have for many years regarded the 
waters of Saratoga Springs as an agreeable 
beverage and a pleasant evacuant, I have, in 
common with very many, if not with a large 
majority of the medical profession, looked 
upon those springs rather asa resort of the 
gay votaries of pleasure and fashion than of 
those seeking benefit from medicinal waters. 
Such is undoubtedly the fact to a consider- 
able degree; and to this is probably due the 
belief that whatever of renewed health and 
vigor may follow a visit to this renowned 
place is to be ascribed rather to the pure and 
stimulating air, to a relaxation and relief 
from the engrossments of business, to a tem- 
porary change of habits of life, and to the 
varied and pleasurable excitements attendant 
upon a sojourn in the midst of scenes so 
diverting, than to the real remedial qualities 
of the mineral springs. 

Admitting that these influences have a 
happy and beneficial effect upon the over- 
worked, still there isa large class of invalids 
who resort there, not to be active participants 
in gay scenes, but to drink the waters, and 
who do find them health-giving and possessed 
of positive curative value. In such cases the 
invigorated health and renovated spirits can 
not be ascribed simply toa change of air or 
to the relaxation which the social attractions 
and amusements of the place afford; for 
without the use of the water these results do 
not so surely follow, neither do they follow 
in so marked a degree. 

Three years ago lI visited Saratoga Springs 
with a different object in view and in a differ- 
ent condition than ever before; I went then 
as a seeker after health, and became an ex- 
ceedingly interested and critical observer and 
investigator. For many months prior to that 
time I had become the subject of persistent 
insomnia. Sleep would visit my eyelids but 
for a brief period at a time; from thirty to 
sixty minutes was its average duration, to be 
succeeded by long intervals of wakefulness. 

Accompanying this vigilance was the still 
more distressing malady of vertigo, from 
which I suffered often, and which at times 
confined me to my bed from two to eight 
days, then wearing gradually off, to be speed- 
ily followed by another attack, quite as dis- 
abling and prostrating as severe sea-sickness. 
A few hours of mental exertion, mental 
anxiety, or any fatigue that lowered the 
standard of my health at that time was suf- 
ficient to produce an attack of vertigo in its 
severer forms. 

My stomach sympathized in the general de- 
rangement, and was not, as might be sup- 
posed, a primary cause of the mischief. Any 
thing and every thing that I ate caused dis- 
tress. Theaction of the heart was feeble, and 
a very decided dropsy of my legs now showed 
itself and became exceedingly troublesome, 
the cedema increasing persistently. 

Moderate physical exercise overcame me. 
A ride of six or eight miles exhausted me, and 
with this there was not the slightest emacia- 
tion. I was the victim of great nervous pros- 
tration; a diagnosis which was confirmed by 
a number of my professional brethren, who 
after most thorough investigation were un- 
able to discover organic disease. Having 
failed to get relief from remedies suggested 
from the pharmacopoeia, I resorted in this 
condition to Saratoga Springs, not as before, 
for relaxation and enjoyment, but for the 
purpose of drinking the waters for their 
medicinal and remedial effects. 

These waters, in the nomenclature of min- 
eral springs, are known as alkaline-saline 
waters. Being highly charged with carbonic 
acid gas, they take upand hold in selution the 
alkaline carbonates and chloride of sodium 
principally ; though some of the springs, in 
addition to these, hold carbonate of iron, car- 
bonate of lithia, iodide of sodium, and other 
salts more or less in solution. The large 
amount of carbonic acid gas contained in these 
waters not only increases the solvent powers 
of that menstruum, enabling it to take up 
and hold in solution a favorable combination 
of ingredients, but renders them very easy of 
digestion, and to most persons very agreeable 
to the taste. 

Here, in these waters, but more especially 
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he Hathorn Spring, I found a 
remedy that seemed to meet the indications 
in my own case. These indications evidently 
were to put the digestive organs into healthy 
action, to unload the phlethoric visceral ves- 
sels, to stimulate the emunctories, and to so 
break up and change the acid and other secre- 
tions of the stomach that food might be di- 
gested and assimilated readily. 

The Hathorn Spring, which was accidentally 
discovered in 1868. and which is already taking 
a leading place for its prompt and certain 
therapeutic properties, contained the com- 
bination of chemical agents that were indi- 
cated in the condition I was in at that time. 
In taste and general character this water re- 
sembles that of the celebrated Congress 
Spring ; it is stronger, however, in some of its 
constituents, more prompt and certain in its 
action, and contains also a bicarbonate of 
lithia which renders its diuretic properties of 
great value. 

The following is the 


ANALYSIS OF THE HATHORN SPRING. 


Chloride of sodium.......... 609.968 grains. 
Chloride of potassium.... .. 9.597 ny 
Bromide of sodium. ‘ 
-lodide of sodium... ... 
Fluoride of caicium. 
Bicarbonate of lithia. 








Bicarbonate of soda......... : * 
Bicarbonate of magnesia... . 176.463 re 
Bicarbonate of lime.... .... 170.646 ” 
Bicarbonate of strontia..... a trace. 
Bicarbonate of baryta....... —- 
Bicarbonate of iron......... ine lC* 
Phosphate of soda........... .006 aa 
Biborate of soda..... -.-. @ trace 
Mn: 6ncnscsceseccccecees 13. = 
GE ee 1.260 - 
Organic matter .. .. ...... a trace. 
Total solid contents... .888.403 


Carbonic acid gas in 1 gallon, 375.747 inches. 

Density, 1.009. 

It will be observed that the quantity of salts 
contained in this water, excepting the chloride 
of sodium, is comparatively small. Its thera- 
peutic action, however, when taken in the 
usual quantity, is much greater than the small 
amount of the salts would produce if combin- 
ed artificially. In its remote action it is, like 
other mineral waters, a powerful alterative 
when taken in moderate quantities, for a con- 
siderable time. 

When an explanation of these tacts is asked 
for, we can only quote in reply that calm and 
careful investigator and most briliant practi- 
tioner of our day, the lamented Trousseau, 
who, writing of the peculiar therapeutic effect 
of mineral waters, says: ‘* Whatever may be 
said of them, mineral waters are not simple 
medicaments; whatever may be the predom- 
inant mineralizing agent as demonstrated by 
analysis, it acts not alone. Nature, in com- 
bining with the more or less notable elements 
which chemistry may isolate other exceeding- 
ly variable ingredients and principles which 
have not yet been discovered, has done for 
this mineralized agent that which we seek to 
imitate each day in our prescriptions when 
we endeavor to reinforce or diminish the 
effects of a medicinal substance by associating 
others with it. In making due allowance for 
the particular phenomena which may result 
from the action of such or such elements 
which enter into the composition of a mineral 
water, we should not attribute to a single 
principle, however dominant it appears in the 
chemical analysis, all the properties of the 
water; and clinical experience only can per- 
mit uste judge. This is so exceedingly true 
that dyspepsia allied to a grave cachetic state 
(I do not now speak of paludal cachexia) are 
admirably modified by very different waters; 
by those waters in which the mineralizing 
principle escapes, so te speak, chemical 
analysis. * * * Plombiéres and Bagnéres- 
de-Bigorre, in the particular disease which 
occupies us, in virtue of an action which 
escapes us and which I know not how to ex- 
plain, triumph over rebellious dyspepsias. 
Under their salutary influence the appetite 
revives, the constitution is reorganized; 
patients affected with dropsy, with visceral 
engorgement, arrive at Plombiéres or at 
Bigorre ina deplorable state, and depart, after 
a single season, in a condition notably amelior- 
ated, and are often cured in a manner alto- 
gether unexpected.” 

What Trousseau says of Plombiéres, I am 
able, from a personal experience, to say of 
Hathorn Spring water. Its therapeutic action 
is very prompt. When taken in the morning, 
it is agreeable to the taste, ‘grateful to the 
stomach, and acts efficiently as an evacuant; 
and while it may, and in many cases does, in- 
duce full and copious dejections, they are not 
attended with pain; neither is languor nor 
debility experienced by the patient; but, on 
the contrary, a feeling of refreshment and 
invigoration. The immediate effect upon the 
digestive organs, whether impaired by disease 
or exhausted from any cause, is to increase 
their powers of assimilation and nutrition, 
the appetite being increased at once. That 
oppression which is often felt, that sense of 
fullness which was termed “abdominal ple- 
thoria”’ by the old authors, that condition, in 
short, in which the liver, spleen, and mesen- 
tery are usually filled with blood, slowly mov- 
ing, and when hemorrhoids are troublesome, 
is quickly reheved by it. The abdominal cir- 
culation is increased and the engorgement of 
the blood-vessels is diminished with a gratify- 
ing sense of relief. 

To those affected with what has been sup- 





posed to be an engorged condition of the liver, 
characterized by a dusky complexion, a coat- 
ed tongue, a pasty, bad taste in the mouth, a 
capricious appetite and sluggish action of the 
bowels, with a sense of fullness in the head 
and of mental duliness, this water proves 
most valuable. It seems to liquefy the bile, 
causing it to flow freely, and gives increased 
action to the intestinal canal. 

When taken more frequently aud in smaller 
quantities than the cathartic dose, its effect 
upon the kidneys is no less happy. Its action 
upon the renal secretions is prompt, uniform, 
and quite certain. A turbid, irritating urine 
is quickly cleared up by it; the ureters and 
bladder are soothed, and,many cases of vesical 
catarrh are quite relieved by it. 

In some of the cutaneous diseases, those 
more especially dependent upon an acid state 
of the secretions, these mineral waters are 
beneficial, both from their alkaline properties 
and from their depurative effects. 

Such, in brief, are some of the therapeutic 
effects of the Hathorn Spring water, to the 
use of which I attribute the entire relief I 
have obtained from the uncomfortable symp- 
toms detailed above. Sleep, quiet and re- 
freshing, has returned to my pillow. The 
only consciousness I now have of a stomach, 
when itis kindly treated, is from its intima- 
tions of hunger; and the dropsy, which was 
troublesome for so long a time, and which 
suggested serious reflections, has disappeared ; 
strength and a comfortable amount of endur- 
ance have supplanted a feeling of languorand 
of debility. The dyspeptic symptoms and the 
dropsy were speedily relieved by a short 
season at the springs; they returned, how- 
ever, after a little time, but a continued use of 
the water fora few months brought abouta 
permanent condition of health. 

I have referred to my own case with so 
much of detail as it is illustrative of this sub- 
ject, and because some of you are familiar 
with it, andto you I am under obligations for 
kind professional advice and assistance. 


Hathorn water is sold in New York by 
Acker, Merrall & Condit; Park & Tilford, and 
all the principal grocers, druggists and hotels 
in the United States. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Musi¢ Books! Musie Books 


Do not forget to carry with you to the Seashore 
or the Mountains— 


THE WORLD OF SONG. 


This magnificent collection is enriched with the 
best compositions of our most 7 ee Song 
Composers. Each Song isa Ge ages, each 
of full Sheet-Music Size, -— ‘well filled. Price 
$2.50 in Boards; $3. 00 in Cloth 


GEMS OF THE DANCE. 


This book is quite equal to the very popular 
“Gems of Strauss” which preceded it, and, in ad- 
dition to the newer Strauss compositions, which 
= onethie of the volume, has brilliant music by 

Gung], Lamothe, Zikoff, Faust, Godfrey, and 
others. thus giving great variety. Pages —_ 
Sheet-Music Size. $2.50 in Boards; $3.00 in Clot! 


PIANO AT HOME. 


A very attractive book, with nearly all the best 
and most popular Pianoforte Duets, or Four 
Hand Pieces. $2.50 in Boards; $3.00 in Cloth. 


Any book sent by mail, post-free, on receipt of 
price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. Ditson & Co-, J. E. Ditson & Co., 


843 Broadway, Successors to Lee & 
New Yo: rk. Walker, Phila. 


HEAVENWARD. 


The new book of Sunday-School Songs, by JAMES 
R. MURRAY, P. P. BLISs, and other favorite writ- 
ors, including the best Hymns and Music of the 
a 


P. P. BLISS. 


This is the only New Song- Book containing Mr. Bliss’s 
best Songs—the ones that have made his name 
famous throughout Europe and America. 

The verdict of all who examine ** Heaven- 
ward”? is,“ It is unequaled by any other Sunday- 
School Music Book.”’ A single sample copy,in paper 
covers, maited for 25cts. Price, in_ boards, 35 cts. 
$8 per hundred. Order from your Bookseller. 


SONCS OF FAITH 


For Revival, Praise, or Camp Meetings. 
A collection of New Gospel Hymns and Sacred 
Benge by the best writers, including Moody and San- 
bere famous songs. Words and Music, 35 cents; 
$30 per hundred. Words only, 6 cents; $5 per hun- 
dred. Send for sample. 


t2” New Anthem Book—Ready July 1st. a? 
CHAPE By Dr. J. B. HERBERT, assisted b 
pd A. writers of the day. Will 

ya long-felt need fora col- 

ANTHEMS aed of new, short. easy, and 
oe? Anthems for C hoirs, etc. 

Specimen pages free. Sample copy mailed for 

$1. 4 ° Catalogues of Music Books and Sheet Music 

sent free. 


S. BRAINARD’S SONS, Pubs., Cleveland, 0 


mAb ay 58 MAGAZINE. Ty pty WEEKLY* 
HARPER’S BAZ inthe cop) 4 either for 

poy year, Postage Prepal he Publis ers, to any 
Subscriber in the U nited § Deter Canada on receipt 




















of $4. 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, and 
HARPER’s BAZAR, tu one a eet for a year, 
$10; or any two for $i. Postage oe 
eo HARPER’S © ATALOGUE 

py matl on receipt of Ten Cents. 
HAKP R & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. ¥- 


S. S. Teachers’ Commentary. 


LYMAN ABBOTT ON THE ACTS. 


One volume, illustrated, $1.75. A discount on 
quantities 

* Destined to be the Commentary for thoughtful 
Bible readers. mple, attractive. correct, 
and judicious in the’ ase ‘of learning.” —Rev. How- 

rd by, D.D. 


- Incomparably the best we. , Maow for the next 

en 8 lessons.”—Rev. ©. S. Robinson, D.D., in 
Christian Weekly. 

“ A member of my family has used it in in prefer- 

ence to all others in conducting a large and adult 

— class.” —Prof. Austin’ Phelps, Andover Semi- 


A. S, BARNES & CO., Publishers, N.Y. 


A) ACMILLAN & CO. 8 
4) Genera! Catalogue of books in all depart- 
ments of literature sent tree by mail for six 


cents. 
22 BOND ST.. New York. 
7 RITE to EB. R. PELTON, 25 Bond St., 
New York, for any Book you want, whether 
new or old, American or Foreign. All new Books, 
sent, post-paid, at advertised prices. 


Cheapest Bookstore 
World. 


75,678 Curious Old Books at your price 
rf S7‘2 Magnificent Books at our price. 
2,742 Bibles and Prayer Books at any 
price. Onekiet of fiction free. LEGGAT BROs., 
Beekman 8t., opp. New Post Office. New York. 

















t@” Of superior ENGLISH manufacture, and 
justly celebrated for Elasticity, Durapility, and 
fvenness of Point. In 15 Numbers. 


THE SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS. 


*,* Varieties suited to every style of writing. For 
sale by the Trade generally. A Sample Car + eon- 
taining one each of the Fifteen Numbers, by ‘mail, 
on receipt of 2% Cents. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


138 and 140 Grand St.. New York. 




















0 LECTURE ASSOCIATIONS, Choral 
Societies, and Managers: 


Messrs. HATHAWAY & POND, 
PROPRIETORS AND MANAGERS OF 
THE REDPATH LYCEUM BUREAU, 
BOSTON, MASS., 
have the honor to announce that they are prepared 
to record applications and make engagements for 
all the Leading Lecturers and Musical Combina- 
tions of the Country. Exclusive Agents for Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher, John B. Gough, . * Mary 
A. Livermore, Mrs. Helen Potter, Mr. M. W Whit. 
ney, the distinguished Basso, and his new Coneert 
Company, and all the great Soloists of the Coun- 
try. Send for Circuiar pad Terms to 
HATHAWAY & PON 
36 Bromfield Pst. Boston. 


A NEW PUBLIC SPEAKER, 


MR. FREDERIC BEECHER PERKINS 
Now of the Boston Public Library, (not Eli), 
is prepared to make engagements as a public leet— 
urer and speaker. Mr. Perkins has already a rep- 
utation in liverature, both as writer and editor; 
and his last publication, Putnam’s “ Best Read- 
ing,’’ a guide to the use of English literature, has 
reached a sixteenth edition, and 1s steadily selling. 

Among the subjects upon which Mr. Perkins 

proposes to _— during the coming season are 
the followin 

1. RECONSTRUCTION. —This explains the state 
of things atthe Southasa pestess y natural one; 
illustrates it by historical parallels; and shows 
what its further progress may be expected to be. 

2. VOLTAIRE.—Leaves the old infidel still in & 
poche? Se ee position as @ conscienceless 
and indecent reprobate, but shows how many, 
great and genuine bis merits were, and how mue 
of his wickedness was the result of the circum- 
stances in which be hved — than of any 
pqoule devilishness of his o 

OMANCE.— Anecdotie, historical. philoso- 
phical. on the imaginative element in literature; 
and on the proper place and use of poetry, the 
drama, and prose wi in fe. and in literature. 

4. WiT, HUM Nb THE FUNNY.—A new 
analysis of the ron, discussed He between 
Wit ano Humor, and ‘(oe discussion of the 
laughable in thought an 

It will be observed that his selection offers both 
instruction and entertainment. Mr. Perkins’s ex- 
tensive reading, habits of pnnetrating thought 
and epigrammatic expression,and power of inter- 
esting his hearers, render. rd Seeeeae speak- 
er before re ane | audience, Addr 

IAMS’ LBOTURE E BUREAU, 
208 Washington ot Boston. 








The Willmer & Rogers News Company, 
31 Beekman St,, N.Y., 

Agents in America for the Illustrated Londopm 
News, Punch, Graphic, Nineteenth Century, &c. 

Subscriptions Received for every Newspaper or 
Periodical published in Great Britain, Ireland, 
Germany and France. Books Imported in quanti- 
ty or by single volume. 

Branch Offices: Liverpool and London. 


DITMAN’S 


SEA SALT. 


To produce real salt water at will, dissolve this 
salt in ordinary water. This solution possesses all 
the health-giving qualities and tonic virtues of 
natural sea-water, while it is free from the organic 
impurities of the surf. For sale by druggists gen- 
erally. A. J. DLTMAN, 

Broadway an and Barclay St., N. Y- 





were LANTERNS A AND STEREOP- 





E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broadway, N. Y., 
opposite a Stereoscopes and Views. 
7a es, Chromos and Frames. Albums, 
Photo, 8 of Celebrities, Photographic Trans- 
parenc oo Convex Glass, Photographic Materials. 
Awarded first premium at Vienna & Philadelphia. 


AYER & SON'S MANUAS 


Acomplete guide to advertisers. New Haven Journal.— 
A necessity to all who advertise. Louisville Commercial. 
—The most complete and reliable werk of ee | ~ee 
Pittsburg Ganette ene t free to all who adve 
WAY ER Asrerinne Trait, BUILDING, 
£80 mr 
Get our Estimate betore mak making any advertising 
contracts. Our business is facilities unsur 
Prices the lowest. }-- the 








25 Fancy Mixed Cards, new styles, with name, 
10c., post-paid. J.B. Husted, Nassau, N.Y 





“25 “Fane Cards, no two alike. with name, 10c. 
postpaid. Nassau Card Uo., Box 00, Nassau, N. Y. 


50 MIXED CARDS, with name, l(c. and stamp. 
Agents’ Outfit, Ide. COB & CO.. Bristol, Ct. 
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The Publisher takes pleasure in announ- 
cing that the Rev. Leonard Woolsey Bacon 
is added to the list of regular editorial writers 
of the Christian Union. He takes especial 
charge of the department of Foreign Re- 
ligious News, While living abroad he was a 
reguar contributor to the columns of the 

Christian Union, and his articles on the re- 
ligious movements of Europe attracted atten- 
tion both in this country and in England. 
The list of regular editorial writers, each 
one of whom contributes to some one of its 
several departments every week, now in- 
cludes the following names :— 

Henry Ward Beecher, Lyman Abbott, 

Leonard Woolsey Bacon, John Habberton, 

Chas. L. Norton, Wm. H, Coleman, 
Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher. 

The Publisher believes that he is justified 
in saying that no other weekly paper in the 


United States possesses an editorial corps of 


writers more widely known or abler in their 
several departments. 


In Idaho the game of hide-and-seek, usual i 
the case of an Indian outbreak, is now in ath 
ress with, as yet, no decisive results. General 
Howard’s little army has hardly as yet reached 
the Indians with its scouts, and he is moreover 
hampered by the failure of the army appropria- 
tion. 





If there were any sanguine politicians who 
supposed that the President could organize a 
new party without disrupting the old one, the 
action of the Iowa Republican Convention ought 
to disabuse their minds. This convention passed 
a general resolution in favor of ‘‘ the permanent 
pacification of the southern section of the Union, 
and the complete protection of ali citizens in 
the free enjoyment of all their rights,” but re- 
fused, by a large majority, to pass one approv- 
ing the Southern policy inaugurated and pursued 
by the present administration. This refusal 
may be due, in part, to the influence of politi- 
cians who are dissatisfied with civil reform, but 
it must be due, in larger part, to popular oppo- 
sition to the present presidential policy. The 
question whether the National government is 
to pursue and punish the Chisholm murderers 
in Mississippi and the ‘‘ Molly Maguire” mur- 





derers in Pennsylvania, or whether the adminis- 
tration of justice in the several States is to be 
left to the tardy processes of education and 
moral development, is so radical that it is utterly 
hopeless to unite the advocates of these oppos- 
ing views in one political organization. If 
President Hayes succeeds in building up a party 
who have greater faith in moral than in military 
processes he must be content to lose the support 
of those who are too impatient to untie the 
Gordian knot of our politics and expect to cut 
it with the sword. 





When last week we suggested that Christian- 
ity ought to find some better method of reform- 
ing criminals than by putting them out of 
existence, we did not expect that our suggestion 
would receive such speedy and significant en- 
forcement from current events. Within a week 
after the execution of eleven ‘* Molly Maguires” 
three new brutal murders of innocent and in- 
offensive miners were committed by this secret 
organization, and the reign of terror seems not 
to have been in the least abated by the tardy 
but terrible execution of the broken law. Cer- 
tainly those journals which congratulated their 
readers on the annihilation of the ‘* Molly Ma- 
guires” and the triumph of justice were some- 
what premature. Shall we never learn that the 
gallows stimulates more evil passions than it 
quells, and that the poorest of all methods to 
which to appeal, even in the case of brutal and 
savage natures, is the motive of physical fear ? 





Attorney-General Fairchild has issued in the 
form of a report to the Governor of the State 
his reply to the published card of Mr. Tweed’s 
counsel. He declares in general terms that Mr. 
Tweed’s statement was of no value and would 
not be received in any court of justice except as 
it was supported by corroborative evidence; that 
the corroborative evidence offered was of little or 
no avail; that personal interviews with Mr. Tweed 
weakened the force of a statement already weak; 
that he prevaricated, falsified and contradicted 
himself; finally, Mr. Fairchild invites Mr. Tweed 
and his counsel to publish the confession of which 
so much has been made, but which, according 
to the Attorney-General’s statement, says so 
little. If this challenge is not accepted the 
public will conclude that this threatening piece 
of ordnance is only a harmless Quaker gun; for 
the American people never yet have condemned 
any man who has faced his accusers and whom 
his accusers have not dared to face. 


A curious illustration of the bondage of creeds 
is afforded by the case of the Rev. Mr. Mac- 
donnell, of the Canadian Presbyterian Church. 
He is one of the ablest and most eloquent 
preachers, not only of Toronto but of Canada. 
A year or more ago he preached a sermon 
expressing doubts and difficulties respecting the 
doctrine of eternal punishment, was brought 
before his Presbytery and finally before the Gen- 
eral Assembly, and, after several conferences, 
satisfied his associates in the ministry by the 
following definition of his position: 

“T consider myself as under subscription to the Con- 
fession of Faith in accordance with my ordination 
vows, and I therefore adhere to the teaching of the 
Church as contained therein on the doctrine of eter- 
nity or the endless duration of the future punishment 
of the wicked, notwithstanding the doubts and diffi- 
culties which perplex my mind.”’ 

We italicize the ‘‘ therefore” in this declaration, 
though Mr. Macdonnell did not, because it illus- 
trates the despotism of the creed. Here is an 
able and an independent religious teacher who 
consents to the teaching of a church on the 





awful mystery of the future, not because his 
doubts and difficulties have been removed, but 
because, notwithstanding those doubts and diffi- 
culties, he is under subscription to a confession 
of faith. What force can any preaching have 
which is not the utterance of a deep conviction, 
but the echo only of an ancient tradition; which 
is not voluntary but compulsory? [t is not to 
creeds that intelligent men object; it is to for- 
mulas that are not creeds, because they are not 
real beliefs. , 

The French Senate voted for the dissolution 
of the Chamber by a majority of twenty, and a 
new election will very soon be held. The action 
of the Senate cannot be regarded as a Repub- 
lican defeat, since by the bolder Republicans, 
notably by Gambetta, the challe nge offered by 
MacMahon was gladly accepted. Appearances 
indicate that the Clerical party intend to use 
those electioneering contrivances with whieh 
Louis Napoleon familiarized the nation. Repub- 
lican journals are to be suppressed, Republican 
discussions prevented, Government candidates 
nominated, and the whole machinery of eccle- 
siastical and political despotism put in motion 
to secure a return of administration men. The 
drift of public sentiment toward free ivstitu- 
tions and a permanent free government is, how- 
ever, so unmistakable that unless Marshal 
MacMahon shall proceed to forcible measures, 
in imitation of his late master, which is hardly 
to be anticipated, the confidence of the Repub- 
licans in the verdict of the people is likely to be 
justified by the result. Clerical and political 
maneuvering combined are rarely a match for a 
genuine and healthy growth of public opinion. 


The leading journalsare of one mind in recog- 
nizing not only that the change of ministry was 
effected by the influence of Rome, but that in 
the events that have followed the same secret 
influence bas treacherously made war against its 
nearest and most confiding ally—the Legitimist 
party. The partisans of the Count de Cham- 
bord are in consternation at this treachery. One 
of the clearest-si oe men in France, John Le- 
moine, in the ‘* Journal des Débats,” states 
the situation without reserve : 

“The Republican ministry has been overturned, not 
by the Royalist party nor by the Imperialist party, 
but by a party stronger than either,—a party that 
never shows its face, but is the subtlest of them all. 

The affair is settled. The pure Royalist party 

has been forced to capitulate, and it records its defeat 
with resignation but not without bitterness. 
Above the Gospel of Frohsdorp is the prior and su- 
perior Gospel of Rome. The Church is above the 
forces of government, and considers them only as the 
more or less useful instruments of its own domina- 
tion. It gives the golden rose indifferently to Isabella 
and to Eugénie, and throws Don Carlos overboard 
without hesitation when it can better use young 
Alphonso. Thus it is that the party of pure Ecclesi- 
asticism has completely subjugated the party of pure 
Royalism.”’ 


The Grand Mufti, the religious head of the 
Turkish nation, has applied to the Cherif of 
Mecca for a contribution to the defense of Mo- 
hammedanism. ‘The pilgrims to Mecca bring, 
as a necessary incident of their pilgrimage, offer- 
ings which are deposited in offertory chests at 
the tomb of the prophet. It is estimated 
that the treasure now amounts to several million 
dollars. The latest dispatches from Paris inti- 
mate that a Turkish loan has been negotiated 
with bankers of that city, pledging the treasure 
and jewels of Mecca as security. ‘These chests 
have been twice opened on similar occasions, once 
in the Russo-Turkish war in 1828, once in the 
Crimean war in 1854. Their reopening at this 
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time would be significant as an indication that 
the Mohammedan population of the world is 
inclined to make common cause with Turkey 
in defending the crescent against the incursions 
of the cross. 











THE RUSSIAN ADVANCE. 

PPARENTLY the Turks have been fairly 

out-generaled on the Danube. With the 
force which they had, and the facilities for ob- 
taining information of the enemy’s movements 
which they ought to have had, it would seem 
that a more effective resistance might have been 
made along one of the largest rivers in the 
world still swollen by the spring freshet. After 
a lodgment had been effected in the Dobrudscha, 
as announced last week, the Russians massed 
their forces about ten miles back from the river 
at a point whence they could strike the river in a 
forced march of a few hours anywhere between 
Sistova and Nikopolis (the first of these towns 
is nearly on the most southerly bend of the river, 
as shown on our map of May 2d, and the second 
is about thirty miles above it). A bombardment 
of Nikopolis and simulated preparations for 
crossing at that point led the Turks to concen- 
trate for its defense while the real attack was pre- 
pared at Sistova, and a Russian division was across 
and had driven out the garrison before it could 
by any possibility be reinforced. As we go to 
press it is announced that 60,000 Russians are 
in Bulgaria, and that a battle is in progress be- 
tween Sistova and Rustchuk. The Turks, it is 
said, are desolating the whole Bulgatian terri- 
tory and renewing their barbarous treatment of 
Christians with a view to impeding the Russian 
advance. 

In Asia Minor the Russians have apparently 
received a serious check, but reports from that 
field of operations are meager as compared with 
those from the Danube. A letter from Erzeroum 
says that the American Missionaries in the 
neighborhood of Lake Van have been obliged to 
“take refuge in a boat and land only at obscure 
villages along the shore. 











CLARENCE KINGS NEW HAVEN 
ADDRESS. 

R. Clarence King, in a recent address be- 

fore the Sheffield Scientific School at 
New Haven, has offered a suggestion if not a 
demonstration of evidence bearing on the 
question of the origin of species and the age of 
the earth, which scientists who are not wedded 
to a theory beyond possibility of a divorce will 
have to consider. 

The Evolutionists, pure and simple, have as- 
sumed that all present results in the world’s 
crust and in its inhabitants have been produced 
by present processes; that, in the words of one 
of this school, ‘‘ the great changes undergone by 
the earth’s crust must have been produced not 
by convulsions and cataclysms of nature, but 
by those ordinary agencies that we see at work 
every day around us, such as rain, snow, frost, 
ice and chemical action.” Assuming this, they 
have estimated how long present processes would 
take to produce the results that have been pro- 
duced, and proceed mathematically to demon- 
strate that the world is several billions of years 
old, and the human race an odd million or more. 
Says Mr. King: x 

“In plain language they start with a gratuitous 
assumption (vast time), fortify it by an analogy of un- 
known relation (the present rate) and serenely appeal 
to the absence of evidence against them as proof in 
their favor. The courage of opinion has rarely ex- 
ceeded this specimen of logic. If such a piece of 
reasoning were uttered from the pulpit against evolu- 
tion, biology would at once take to her favorite sport 


of knuckle rapping the clergy in the manner we are 
all of us accustomed to witness.”’ 


Mr. King challenges this ‘‘ gratuitous as- 
sumption” from a scientist’s point of view. He 
is innocent of Genesis; he knows not Moses; but 
he hag studied the topography of the great 





West. And his conclusion from this study is 
that the American continent has been the scene 
of catastrophes and cataclysms the like of which 
no history records and no human eye has seen. 
Beneath our America lies buried another dis- 
tinct continent—an Archean America, possess- 
ing an astonishing topography, peaks rising in a 
single sweep thirty thousand feet from their 
bases, precipices lifting bold, solid fronts ten 
thousand feet into the air. This Archean 
America was originally an ocean bed, was lifted 
into the air and locally crumbled into mountain 
beds, and by processes in some instances unmis- 
takably sudden and catastrophic. Thus, to cite 
a single illustration, the whole region of the 
great plains, from the Gulf of Mexico as far 
north as we are acquainted with their geology, 
was once the bed of a great lake. ‘‘In that 
lake beds one thousand to twelve hundred feet 
thick had accumulated, when suddenly the level 
floor was tilted, causing a difference of height of 
seven thousand feet between the south and west 
shores, making the great inclined surface of the 
present plains, and utterly changing the climate 
of the whole region. Not a species survived.” 

Similar evidence is afforded by the canons of 
the Cordilleras : 


‘“‘Uniformitarians are fond of saying that give our 
present rivers time, plenty of time, and they can per- 
form the feats of the past. It 1s mere nonsense in the 
case of the canons of the Cordilleras. They could 
never have been carved by the pigmy rivers of this 
climate to the end of infinite time. And, as if the 
sections and profiles of the canons were not enough 
to convince the most skeptical student, there were 
left hundreds of dry river beds within whose broad 
valleys, flanked by old steep banks and eloquent with 
proofs of once-powerful streams, there is not water 
enough to quench the thirst even of a Uniformitarian. 
Those extinct rivers, dead of drouth, in connection 
with the great canon system, present perfectly over- 
whelming evidence that the general disposition of 
aerial water, the consequent flood and torrents, form- 
ing as they all do the distinct expression of a sharply- 
defined cycle of climate, as compared either with the 
water phenomena of the immediately preceding Plio- 
cene age, or with our own succeeding condition, con- 
stitute an age of water catastrophe whose destructive 
power we only now begin distantly to suspect.”’ 

We have given but two illustrations out of 
many. For the fuller statement of those Amer- 
ican facts which appear to Mr. King to disprove 
the “gratuitous assumption” of vast time and 
gradual process, we must refer our readers to 
the address itself. Mr. King’s conclusion is 
that of a modified evolutionism. Species have 
been changed by the law of growth, the struggle 
for existence, and the survival of the fittest. But 
they have also been changed by these great 
catastrophes. Some have been utterly de- 
stroyed ; others have been marvelously changed, 
adapting themselves by a divine endowment 
of plasticity to the new environments. The 
one feature of Professor Huxley’s recent lect- 
ures in this city was his biography of the 
horse, traced from the four-toed orohippus to 
its present perfection in a Lady Goldsmith. Mr. 
King declares from his study of the country 
which has produced the links in this genealog- 
ical chain, that ‘‘between each two successive 
forms of the horse there was a catastrophe which 
seriously altered the climate and configuration 
of the whole region in which these animals 
lived.” And his final conclusion, a cross be- 
tween the doctrine of evolution and creation, is 
thus eloquently expressed: 

“He who brought to bear that mysterious energy 
we call life upon primeval matter bestowed at the 
same time a power of development by change, ar- 
ranging that the interaction of energy and matter 
which make up environment should, from time to 
time, burst in upon the current of life and sweep it 
onward and upward to ever higher and better mani- 
festations. Moments of great catastrophe, thus trans- 
lated into the language of life, become moments of 
creation, when out of plastic organisms something 
newer and nobler is called into being.” 

In our judgment neither the age of the world 
nor of the human race is a religious problem. 
Whether the world was created in two days 
according to the Koran, or in six days accord- 





ing to the strict construction of Genesis, or in 
immeasureable eras of time according to Lyell, 
whether the race was formed out of dust of 
the earth or out of a lower species of animal, 
these are questions that do not affect the prob- 
lems of daily duty, or of soul culture, or of 
eternal life. Whether the first chapters of 
Genesis are to be read as a divine cosmogony, or 
a human history, ora sacred allegory does not 
affect the value of the Bible as a religious guide. 
But when the pseudo scientist, whose experience 
has proved the truth of Bacon’s aphorism, ‘‘a 
little learning is a dangerous thing,” serenely 
smiles at our innocence in loving the Bible, whose 
narrative of creation is couched in a poetic dic- 
tion unsurpassed for simple grandeur by any- 
thing in ancient or modern literature, we can 
safely suggest to him to reserve his verdict on 
the question of both the age of the world and 
of the race until the evidence is all in, and not 
superciliously imagine that he knows all that is 
in the book of nature because he has glanced at 
its title page. 





A LARGE WELCOME IN A SMALL 
STATE. 

HE enthusiastic reception of the Society of 

the Army of the Potomac and also of the 
Grand Army of the Republic by the authorities 
and people of Providence, last week, sufticientls 
indicates that in Rhode Island, at least, the 
‘* soldier business is not played out.” The city 
was in holiday attire, rivaling Philadelphia on 
the nation’s last anniversary in its display of 
bunting and other appropriate decorations, The 
cordiality of the citizens from the highest offi- 
cial to the humblest individual reminded the 
soldier-guests of the days immediately succeed- 
ing the war, when the veterans came marching 
home. The Army of the Potomac was repre- 
sented by about three hundred and fifty mem- 
bers, General and Governor Hartranft presiding. 
The Opera House was crowded with ladies and 
gentlemen. Mayor Doyle made the address of 
welcome, and in effect turned over the city to 
its guests. After prayer by the chaplain, Rev. 
Dr. A. J. Behrends of Providence delivered a 
most admirable oration, the key-note of which 
was the vital importance of discarding sectional 
animosities and of promoting the restoration of 
fraternal feelings througkout the land. A poem 
by Bayard 'Taylor—‘‘ Soldiers of Peace ”— 
breathed the same fraternal spirit. It is a 
composition of rare force and beauty, and 
will live long after those to whom it was 
addressed have passed away and their deeds for- 
gotten. In response to calls, brief impromptu 
speeches were made by the State Governor Van 
Zandt, Gen. John C. Robinson, the commander 
elect of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
General Burnside, General Hartranft, General 
Shaler, Corporal James F. Tanner and others. 
At the business meeting following the officers 
elected for the ensuing year were Major General 
Henry W. Slocum, President, General M. T. 
McMahon, Treasurer, Colonel Horatio C. King, 
Recording, and General T. F. Rodenbaugh, Cor- 
responding Secretary. Springfield, Mass., was 
selected as the next place of meeting. A magnif- 
icent banquet at Music Hall, tendered by the 
City, took place in the evening, the floor of the 
large hall being entirely occupied by the diners, 
while the galleries were again packed with 
enthusiastic lookers-on. 

Equally cordial was the reception accorded 
President Hayes on the following day, when the 
President and party together with the visitors 
attended an excursion to a clam bake at Rocky 
Point by invitation of the Rhode Island Veterans. 
Hearty good feeling prevailed in unbounded 
measure. There can be no question where the 
President and the soldiers of the war stand in the 
affectionate esteem of the people of Rhode Island. 
Though restricted in territory, the State is not 
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stinted in generous appreciation and large- 


heartedness. 





THE TENDERNESS OF THE OLD TES. 
TAMENT. 
i i is apparently a very common impression 
that the New Testament is full of tender- 
ness, and gentleness, and love, and the Old 
Testament of rigor, of justice and of punish- 
ment; that the Jesus of the New Testament 
represents a God of infinite mercy, the Jehovah 
of the Old Testament a God hard, inexorable, 
unsympathetic. There is, perhaps, some color 
for this impression. Justice is the foundation 
on which mercy must be built. Only a God 
who is of purer eyes than to behold iniquity can 
forgive it. Moral indifference is inconsistent 
with pardon. 

But it is very certain that, historically, those 
representations of God in the New Testament 
which are the truest and the most sacred to us 
are borrowed from the Old Testament; that 
Jesus himself does but develop m a perfected 
form the germ truths which are hidden in the 
writings of Moses, of David and of Isaiah. 
Where, for example, will one find a more touch- 
ing representation of the tenderness of God 
than in Christ’s parable of the lost sheep? The 
shepherd comes after the sheep, takes it upon 
his shoulders, bears it home and summons his 
neighbors to rejoice with him. This picture 
has so appealed to the sympathies of men that 
it has been repeated in sermon, song, story and 
picture, and has not, to the present day, lost its 
beauty or its power. And yet Christ does but 
re-paint that which he found upon David’s can- 
vas, ‘The Lord is my shepherd, [ shal! not 
want.” He does but re-sing the song which 
Isaiah sang before him, ‘‘ He shall feed his 
flock like a shepherd; he shall gather the lambs 
with his arm, and carry them in his bosom, and 
shall gently lead those that are with young.” 

If there be a representation of God’s tender- 
ness which has taken even deeper hold upon the 
human heart it is the one afforded by that other 
inimitable parable in the same fifteenth chapter 
of Luke, the parable of the prodigal Son; but, 
as in the acorn cut open one finds the oak with 
rootlets, stem and leaves complete, so this parable 
may be found enfolded in the seed that David 
planted. ‘‘ Like a8 a father pitieth his children 
so the Lord pitieth them that fear him.” 

In truth that picture of God which is of all 
others the tenderest and the sweetest; which 
draws us nearer to him than his portrait as a 
Shepherd, or even as a Father, is the picture 
afforded only by the Old Testament, ‘‘ as one 
whom his mother comforteth so will I comfort 
you.” The New Testament gives us our charter 
to cry out ‘‘ Our Father,” the old Testament 
gives us our charter to cry out, ‘‘ Our Mother 
God.” 

Wherever, then, the notion of a hard, relent- 
less and unsympathizing God may have come 
from it is not fairly derived from the representa- 
tions of his character afforded by the sacred 
writers of the Old Testament books. 





NOTES. 

—We devote more than ustal space this week 
to matter connected with the Sunday-school 
lesson. In the place usually devoted to the lesson 
for the day the reader will find a condensed Life 
of Paul, with a map, both taken by permission of 
the publishers from Abbott’s Commentary on 
Acts. The student who will cut out this page 
from his paper and file it away will find it a con- 
venient bird’s-eye view of the whole life, the study 
of whieh in detail is to occupy him for the next 
six months. 

—We have received the Annual Report of the 
U.S. Hay Fever Association for 1877. It contains 
matter of interest to a large and increasing num- 
ber of people, and, among other things, some 
thirty-nine prescriptions which we will warrant 
not to cure, though they way alleviate the dis- 


ease. Those wishing the report can have it by 
enclosing twenty-five cents to the Secretary, 
Frank B. Fay, Chelsea, Mass. Meanwhile we 
wish to ask of the great army of discoverers of 
Infallible Remedies why they are so remiss this 
year in sending to us their surprising and sur- 
passing Remedies? We have had only four kinds 
of snuff, three kinds of stuff for fumigation ; six 
gargles and washes, and five compositions for in- 
ternal administration. This will neverdo! Are 
we to be left with only eighteen Infallible Reme- 
dies for Hay Fever? That will not form half a 
rampart. Our Hay Fever will dash through these 
as easily as the Russians crossed the Danube. 

—The importance of Goldwin Smith’s article on 
‘The Political Destiny of Canada,” in the *‘ Fort- 
nightly Review,” is indicated by the three-fold 
re-publication of it in American magazines, and 
notably in the ‘‘ Eclectic” for July. This destiny 
is a manifest one to the prophetic eye of the late 
Oxford professor, and consists, first, in separation 
from Great Britain, and, secondly, in union with 
the United States. The great forces, he says, all 
make in this direction, and only the transient and 
secondary forces in the other. Thus: in favor of 
separation from the British crown are 1, distance ; 
2, divergence of interest ; 5, divergence of political 
character between the Old World and the New: 
4, the attractive force of the United States. 
Against these, on the other side, are to be re- 
marked : a, the reactionary tendency of the French 
priesthood ; 0, ‘‘ United Empire Loyalism ;” c, the 
influence of English immigrants, especially in the 
upper ranks; d, the social influence of British 
officers in garrison ; ¢, the influence of the Angli- 
can Church in Canada ; f, Irish Orangism ; g, the 
social influence of English aristocracy and of the 
little court of Ottawa; A, traditionary antipathy 
to Americans; 7, the interests of party politicans. 
Professor Smith sums up thus: 

* To Canada, the economic advantages of continental union 
will be immense; to the United States its general advantages 
will not be less so. To England it will be no menace, but the 
reverse: it will be the introduction into the councils of the 
United States of an element friendly to England. In case of 
war her greatest danger will be removed. She will lose 
neither wealth nor strength; probably she will gain a good 
deal of both.” 

—Families who are in mourning are now likely, 
a few days after the usual notice has appeared in 
the papers, to receive by mail what the publisher 
is pleased to call a ‘‘ fine memorial lithograph,” 
bearing as a background a bird’s-eye view of a 
cemetery, separated by a river from what we may 
assume is intended to represent the heavenly 
land. In the center is a space for a photograph, 
beneath this the name and age of the deceased are 
printed in gold letters on a sable ground, and be- 
neath this again one of those dreary doggerels 
that are made to do duty over and over again in 
the provincial papers. Fancy the effect of such a 
travesty on friends whose hearts are still tender 
over a recent loss. Asif all this were not enough 
a sheet of sample verses, presumably adapted to 
different cases, is sent to facilitate selection, and 
the recipient's ‘‘ sense of honor” is appealed to for 
the immediate remittance of one dollar, with an 
intimation of liberal reductions in case of farther 
orders. We give Pittman & Co., of Cincinnati, 
this amount of gratuitous advertising, and beg 
that they will avoid selecting the names of their 
victims from the better class of journals. 

—The ‘‘Watchman” thinks that our readers 
are liable to get ‘“*mixed” ideas respecting the 
evidences of revealed religion. But it does not do 
us the justice to give more than half of our ideas 
on the subject ; and the case is one in which half 
a loaf is worse than no bread. Doesthe ‘* Watch- 
man” seriously think that the translation of Elijah 
is as well authenticated, that is, by the same qual- 
ity and quantity of evidence, as the resurrection 
of our Lord? 

—There has been for some time in the postal 
regulations an order excluding from newspaper 
rates regular publications ‘designed primarily 
for advertising purposes.” Hitherto this has been 
understood as a preventive against the abuse of 
low postal rates by private persons. A recent 
decision, however, excludes under the rule some 
forty publications in this city alone. It is not 
easy to see where the discrimination can stop 
when once inaugurated. ‘*The American Grocer” 
was the first to feel the pressure, but if, as the 
Postmaster-General declares, ‘‘ such publications 
as advertise the business or pursuit of a certain 
class of the general public” are to be served in 
like manner, it is not apparent who is entitled to 
use the ‘‘newspaper rates.” As the general pros- 
perity of the country depends upon trade, it 
would seem to be a narrow policy which throws 





obstaclesin hew of itslegitimate advancement. 


PRAISE IN THE SANCTUARY. 
By THE Rev. T. 8S. HAstinGs, D.D. 

“Tis a striking fact that throughout the dark 
ages the church was almost songless. The 
Reformation found the people absolutely without 
any psalmody. It is well known how earnestly 
Luther sought to supply the deficiency; but this 
important and instructive fact is not so well 
known: In the schools established by Luther and 
Melancthon nearly one-fourth of the time was 
devoted to musical instruction! The reformers 
knew that if the church were to fulfill her obliga- 
tions in maintaining this part of divine worship 
she must be taught how to sing. That historic 
lessen has been strangely forgotten in our day. 
With such attention paid by the reformers to the 
instruction of the people it is not surprising to 
learn, from Dr. Burney’s history of music, that 
after the Reformation at the hour of morning and 
evening domestic worship whole villages in Ger- 

many were resonant with sacred song. 

Another historical fact is worthy of emphasis 
in this connection. In the ‘‘ great awakening” 
there was a marked revival of the spirit of praise. 
The people went singing along the roads in great 
companies on their way to and from the meetings; 
for, as Cotton Mather says, ‘*It is remarkable 
that when the kingdom of God has been making 
any new appearance a mighty zeal for the singing 
of Psalms has attended it and assisted it.” Ed- 
wards cautioned the people against the danger of 
excess, and discussed the propriety of ‘‘com- 
panies singing in the streets going to or from the 
place of public worship.” But this is the impor- 
tant testimony that Edwards gave: ‘‘ As it is the 
command of God that all should sing, so all 
should make conscience of learning to sing, as it 
is a thing that cannot be performed decently at 
all without learning. Those therefore (when 
there is no natural inability, as there seldom is) 
who neglect to learn to sing live in sin, as they 
neglect what is necessary in order to their attend- 
ing to one of the ordinances of God’s worship.” 

Now this matter of instruction in order to the 
proper maintenance of the ‘public praises of the 
sanctuary is so clearly set forth in the Scriptures 
that it is passing strange that it should be so ut- 
terly disregarded in our day. In the time of 
Solomon, of the thirty-eight thousand Levites 
four thousand were set apart to praise the Lord 
with the instruments of music which David had 
made. (1 Chron. xxiii., 5.) Two hundred and 
eighty-eight chosen cunning men were ‘‘ instruct- 
ed in the songs of the Lord.” (1 Chron. xxv., 7.} 

With this history before us the significant fact 
is that the critics and the croakers in our churches 
—the people who make all the trouble with choirs, 
and who are loudest in complaining, and most 
peremptory in demanding to have their own way 
in regulating the music in the public worship—as 
a rule are the very people who, according to 
Jonathan Edwards, “live in sin, as they neglect 
what is necessary in order to their attending to 
one of the ordinances of God’s worship.” What 
effort have these people made to learn to sing 
themselves, or to promote the instruction of 
others? So far as my observation goes, they have 
done nothing; they are living in sin, and that 
makes them ugly and intolerant toward those 
who are not willing also to live in sin! 

There is one class of people in our churches 
who are exceptions to the rule just stated. They 
learned a few tunes when they were young; and 
they would have every one stop just where they 
stopped and learn no more. It reminds one of 
those African princes who arrange that when 
they die a multitude of their people shall be 
buried with them! Swedenborg says that there 
are people who have been dead a hundred years 
and don’t know it yet. These men in our day, 
who stopped learning and growing years ago, 
don’t know that they are dead, but they want to 
drag everyone down to the level of their burial. 
Dr. Watts said he could not understand why 
‘““ we under the Gospel should sing nothing else 
but the joys, fears and hopes of Asaph and 
David.” He imagined that ‘* David would have 
thought it very hard to be confined to the words 
of Moses, and to have sung nothing else in all his 
rejoicing days but the drowning of Pharaoh in 
the fifteenth of Exodus!” Dr. Watts claimed 
that each age and each generation has a right to 
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thority is not high enough I would refer my 
readers to Deuteronomy xxxi., 19, from which it 
does seem that the Lord himself directed Moses 
to introduce a new tune to the congregation of 
Israel! That certainly is a precedent against con- 
fining us to Windham and Mear. 

When I was in the Theological Seminary, shar- 
ing my father’s study, there came to him one day 
a wealthy merchant who had recently been con- 
verted to Christ: he was somewhere between fifty 
and sixty years of age. He said that he did not 
know one tune from another; but he would be 
content if he could only learn to join in the Dox- 
ology without annoying those near him in church. 
Well, when that man came for his lessons, for a 
time at least, I was obliged to leave mine, for the 
noises he made were unendurable; and yet he 
gained the victory: he learned to sing correctly 
not only Old Hundred, but quite a number of 
common church tunes, and he was happy. He 
died soon after, not, I think, from the effort he 
had made, but possibly because the honesty and 
the earnestness of his Christian enterprise com- 
pleted his education for heaven. 

If that man was right in spending time and 
money to learn to sing the Doxology, then a great 
many people in our churches are wrong, or, as 
Jonathan Edwards would put it, they ‘“livé in 
sin, as they neglect what is necessary in order to 
their attending to one of the ordinances of God's 
worship.” 

It will be said that there is a great deal of 
musical instruction in our day, both in the schools 
and at home. But the notorious fact is that very 
few of the teachers so instruct their pupils that 
they can read even a plain church tune at sight; 
the aim is display; and for that it is enough if 
the scholars sing by ear, or by help of the piano 
Voice and style are the only things that are con- 
sidered. And so when the church puts the 
‘‘Hymn tune book” into the hands of these 
instructed (') people, they are helplessly silent, 
unless by chance the tune that is sung is one they 
have learned by ear. And besides there will be 
many among the young people of whom these 
teachers will say, ‘‘ They have no voice nor ear ;” 
and so, because they cannot hope to make a dis- 
play, they will abandon the study of music, not 
earing to learn to sing the Doxology, or to join in 
the worship of God! This they certainly could 
do if they and their parents only thought it worth 
the effort. 

While the church, as such, is doing nothing for 
the promotion of musical education, and while 
Christian parents are not trying to gain for them- 
selves or for their children sufficient instruction 
to enable them to take part in the praise of God, 
how much reason have they to complain of the 
trouble which the choirs occasion? For one, I 
wish the trouble were greater, and I devoutly 
hope and believe it will increase until the church 
is compelled in self-defense to awake to her obli- 
gation in this regard, and to acknowledge that it 
is every one’s duty to learn to praise, as well as to 
pray. 





THESE SWEET JUNE DAYS! 


By Suste M. Day. 


Ww HEN winter snows lay heavy on the land, 
When winds rushed shrilly through the leafless trees, 
I did my daily work with patient hand; 
I thanked God thou wert gone from scenes like these ; 
Was almost glad when storms swept over me, 
While thou didst walk beside a stormless sea! 
I could bear all, those wintry days! 


But now the perfect days of June are here, 
Earth is as fair as are my dreams of heaven: 
Thou wouldst have loved this fresh, sweet morning, dear! 
This cloudiess noon, this fragrant, starlit even! 
Earth is full fair enough for thee, my own, 
And far too fair for me who sit alone! 
God help me on these sweet June days! 


Iatience, submission, calm, to wait, endure, 
The words fal! chill upon my heart as snow, 
Pallid as winter sunshine on the moor, 
Harsh as the creaking boughs when north winds blow; 
The earth is glad with all the joy of June, 
And sadness is so sadly out of tune! 
I want thee so these summer days! 


There are no neutral tints in field or sky, 
The wild bird’s song no minor tones make sad; 
Out of my life alone the colors die, 
I strive in vain to keep its music glad; 
God! thou hast made joy present everywhere, 
Forgive me that my being craves its share! 
Be pitiful these sweet June days! 





BESSIE’S INDEPENDENCE DAY: 
A FOURTH OF JULY STORY. 
By Exviot McCormick. 


F Miss Bessie Elgin, on the morning of the 
Fourth of July, 1876, bad formulated into 
speech the Declaration of Independence which 
she framed in her thought, it would have asserted 
among other things her right to become a member 
of the ‘‘ Ponkeag Centennial Woman’s Traveling 
Association.” 

Not that anyone in Ponkeag denied Bessie this 
right, for this was the medium through which the 
women of Ponkeag proposed to express their pa- 
triotic fervor on that memorable anniversary. 
“The same day, one hundred years before’—so 
their declaration ran—‘* had witnessed the libera- 
tion of their fathers from British tyranny. The 
same day, one hundred years bence would com- 
memorate the emancipation of the mothers of 
America from the tyranny of male attendance in 
travel. To travel unattended,” it continued, ‘‘is 
as much the prerogative of woman as of man, and 
to vindicate this right is the high privilege of the 
women of Ponkeag on this immortal day.” 

Accordingly every woman of Ponkeag belong- 
ing to the Association, and there were but few 
who did not, was delegated to various routes of 
travel, from Ponkeag, north, east, south and west; 
and was instructed to report her experiences on 
her return, with a view to their mutual en- 
couragement and to the entire discomtiture of the 
scoffers in and out of the place. Among the latter 
class the only person that concerns this tale was 
Mr. Arthur Carroll, who, if all the women of Pon- 
keag did engage in the scheme and all the men 
assent thereto, nevertheless maintained his own 
strenuous objections. And it was these that Bes- 
sie’s declaration was designed to meet. 

Arthur Carroll had come up from New York on 
some law business three months before, and 
meeting Bessie bad naturally enough been at- 
tracted by her bright impulsive ways. The Pon- 
keagites, in their turn, who felt called upon to 
watch over Bessie, because she had no parents 
and was an heiress, looked upon Arthur as one 
who might divert the Elgin wealth from Ponkeag, 
and hence an improper sort of person. So that 
Arthur’s suit made slow headway against the local 
opposition, and becawe finally wrecked on the 
‘*Centennial Association,” Bessie asserting her 
independence in the premises, and the young man 
declaring it a delusion andasnare. And though 
it was now quite a month since Bessie had seen 
him, and though he was thirty miles away iu New 
York, and though she protested she didn’t care for 
him at all, she yet, on this Fourth of July morn- 
ing, before committing herself finally to the pur- 
poses of the Association, felt constrained to declare 
once more her personal freedom, and so to fortify 
herself against his remote displeasure. 

The objective point assigned to Bessie was the 
Centennial Exhibition itself; and as New York 
intervenes between Philadelphia and Ponkeag, so 
that in going from one to the other the traveler 
must needs pass through the metropolis, and as 
Bessie intended to go and return the same day, it 
became necessary for her to make an early start. 
Special early and late trains were to be run that 
day, one leaving Ponkeag at 5:30 A. M., the other 
leaving New York at 9 P. M., and it was by these 
that Bessie on her departure and return proposed 
to travel. Taking, accordingly, the former, after 
some delays she reached the Centennial grounds 
at about eleven o'clock. 

The day was hot, as everyone remembers, but 
the experience was a novel one, and Bessie felt 
that apart from her own pleasure she was vindi- 
cating a profound theory. She was instructed to 
receive no assistance from her fellow-travelers— 
especially of the male sex—and hence had cour- 
teously refused the polite offer of a gentleman in 
the car to raise her window, which she was unable 
to do herself, and had nearly suffocated during all 
the journey. But this was but a trifling episode, 
and even at her own cost she had proved her in- 
dependence in the matter, so 1t was with some 
sense of self-complacency that she laid down her 
half dollar and passed through the tortuous turn- 
stile. 

Her first move was to leave her umbrella and 
lunch basket at the cloak-window, that she might 
be entirely unencumbered, until at noon, or when 
hunger and heat demanded, she should put these 
articles to their appropriate use. The basket was 
securely fastened with a padlock, and the provis- 
ion which it contained was designed to render 
Miss Elgin independent of restaurants and waiters. 

At 12 o’clock, after doing Italy, Norway and 





Sweden, and having worked into Great Britain, 
Bessie began to experience some feelings of 
fatigue; at half-past, of hunger; at one, an 
aggravated sense of both. So, at the latter hour, 
she made her way from France, which she had by 
this time reached, back to the main entrance and 
approached the cloak window, before which there 
was all the time cojlected a considerable crowd of 
applicants. 

‘Dll take my things, if you please,” said Bessie, 
calmly, to the attendant; ‘‘it’s a lunch basket 
and a”— 

‘*Check, please,” interrupted the official, while 
a stout woman leaned against Bessie, and handed 
her check over the girl’s shoulder. 

Bessie was annoyed, but assuming an air of 
dignity, she said in an indifferent way, ‘‘ Certain- 
ly,” and put her hand in her pocket. 

There was no check there ! 

Did the man give it to her when he took the 
things, or not? Had Bessie put it in her pocket, 
or droppedit on the floor ? Had anyone picked the 
pocket, or did Bessie pull out the check with her 
handkerchief? Whichever alternative she might 
choose to adopt, the check was not there. 

‘Check, ma’am!” repeated the official, as if to 
jog Bessie’s attention. Bessie felt again; she 
vainly explored all the recesses of the pocket, 
shook out her dress, looked intensely annoyed 
and experienced a sudden loss of all her previous 
self-possession. 

‘Check !” reiterated the man, in a very per- 
emptory way, while ;the people around glared at 
Bessie as being the cause of their delay. 

‘Oh !” said Bessie hurriedly, while the hot 
blood rushed up in her face, ‘* I guess I must have 
lost the check. But you can give me the things, 
you know ; I can identify them.” 

The man turned to the next applicant. ‘If 
you've lost the check,” he said, repeating to. Bes- 
sie while he looked at the other woman, ‘ you 
ean’t get the things. There’s 500 checks out and 
it ain’t likely I’m goin’ to look over 500 bundles to 
find yours.” 

‘But what am I going to do?” 
now in positive alarm. 

The man shrugged his shoulders, and made no 
reply. 

‘*But I must have my things,” asserted Bessie 
positively and with indignation. 

“You can’t get them now,” said the official 
quite as positively. ‘* Theonly thing you can do, 
miss, is to wait till after 6 o'clock. Thenif you'll 
come here the things will be most all gone, and 
Ill have time, and we’il run through what’s left 
until we find yours. That's the best I can do for 
you,” he added, not unkindly, as he saw her evi- 
dent distress. 

**Thapk you,” said Bessie, blinking her eyes to 
keep back the tears, and feeling the suu, as she 
walked mechanically away from the building, ten 
times hotter because she couldn’t get her parasol. 

“*T'll go to the Lafayette anyhow, and get a din- 
ner,” she said to herself. 

And then, to her dismay, she all at once recol- 
lected that her purse was locked up in the lunch 
basket, and she had not a cent in her pocket. 

Now here was surely Bessie’s opportunity to 
demonstrate all that was claimed by the ‘‘ Cen- 
tennial Association.” And yet Bessie could not 
help realizing that she was in a particularly em- 
barrassing situation. She had calculated taking 
the nine o’clock Ponkeag train from New York: 
but to do this she must leave Philadelphia by five 
o'clock. Soif she waited until six o'clock for her 
basket she would necessarily iaiss the train; and 
yet she couldn’t go before that time, for her re- 
turn tickets were locked up with the money. 
And if she staid in Philadelphia, as it seemed 
likely she would have to do, there was the grim 
anticipation of negotiating with hotel clerks and 
encountering all sorts of uncivil and designing 
people. Whichever way she surveyed it the out- 
look was not an encouraging one. To tell the 
truth, Bessie hadn’t anticipated anything of the 
sort. Her previous experience of travel had been 
between Ponkeag and New York—never on boli- 
days or under any extraordinary circumstances, 
and always in such company as took away the 
responsibility from Bessie and made it appear to 
her a very easy thing indeed. And now that she 
was thrown on her own resources and brought 
face to face with the emergencies of travel she 
felt a sudden sense of inadequacy to meet them. 
And yet for all the world she wouldn’t have con- 
fessed it to any one, for it was only balf-past one 
o'clock and Bessie had staked too much upon her 
independence to own herself defeated so early in 
the day. Indeed, at that very moment she had 
the opportunity if she had but chogen to aval, 
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herself of it. For as she stood irresolutely before 
Machinery Hall, wondering if she had better go 
in, and not caring much in her perplexity where 
she went, there came out of the building among a 
crowd of people one whom she was quick to recog- 
nize as Arthur Carroll. Only a word and all ber 
perplexities and apprehensions might have been 
put away. But she pressed the little lips firmly 
together and turned her head aside so that he 
might not see her, and declared resentfully to 
herself, 

“Td rather ask any one else in the world! 
Why, I might as well tell him at once I'd been all 
wrong !” 

Aud so Arthur passed by, nnaware of her prox- 
imity, and Bessie, having willfully lost the chance 
and being determined as to her movements by the 
encounter, went on her way into the Hall. 

Of all the mechanism there displayed I do not 
imagine she saw much, and though she spent an 
hour or more in the place it was mostly employed 
in a fruitless revery before the Corliss engine, not 
about the engine but concerning her own affairs, 
which as the minutes went by seemed all the 
more uncertain and discouraging. Along towards 
three o'clock, when she had at length sauntered 
in a weary and spiritless manner out of the Hall, 
the thought occurred to her that she might as 
well walk over to the ‘ Transcontinental” and 
secure a room for the night. Bessie’s notions as 
to the transaction and how it was to be done were 
ratber vague, but it would be at least a diversion 
in the day, now grown so monotonous to the girl, 
and satisfy her mind as to the immediate future. 
And so making her way to the exit she was on 
the point of passing through the gate when it 
rushed upon her that once out of the grounds she 
could get back only by paying fifty cents, which 
she didn't have. And this became the last drop 
in Bessie’s cup of woe! Not that it was so bitter 
in itself except as it filled her with a sense of con- 
straint and imprisonment, but that, added to her 
disappointment and weariness and hunger and 
the apprehensions of her mind, it depressed 
Bessie’s spirits almost to the last degree. 

At half-past three o'clock, she was crowding 
through Memorial Hall without so much as look- 
ing at a picture. At half-past four, feeling now 
very little sense of obligation to the association 
or its principles, she found herself in the Ameri- 
ean department of the Main Building. At five, 
she was seated on one of the benches, utterly for- 
lorn, faint with hunger and fatigue, and the 
whistle of her departing train sounding in her 
ears. And then the poor girl, flinging away all 
allegiance to the association and mentally destroy- 
ing her cherished declaration, leaned her arims 
upon the back of the seat, and her bead upon her 
arms, and, regardless of the passers by, cried as 
though the foolish little heart would break. 

And, of course, as everyone is doubtless expect- 
ing, it was at this crisis of her grief and husuilia- 
tion that consolation came. 

‘Why, Bessie Elgin!” she heard a familiar 
voice say. ‘To think of all persons in the world 
I should see you !” 

Her face, as she raised it to meet his astonished 
glance, was scarlet with confusion and moist with 
tears; and yet scarlet and tear-stained as it was 
Artbur Carroll thought he had never seen a 
prettier face in the world. 

‘* Excuse me,” he said, sympathetically, ‘“‘ but I 
was so bewildered at seeing you in such a plight 
that I couldn't help expressing myself rather in- 
formally. Do tell me what is the matter, Miss 
Bessie ”” 

His tone was so kind and friendly, and it was so 
good in him, she thought, not to bear malice 
against her, that whatever reluctance she might 
have entertained melted quite away. 

‘Pm so hungry,” half sobbed Bessie, “and 1 
haven't got any money, and I can’t get home to 
Ponkeag to-night.” 

Arthur wondered if anything could be more for- 
tuitous than his coming up just at that moment. 

‘**You poor child!” be said, compassionately. 
‘*It's bad enough to be hungry, without anything 
else. We'll go right over to the 7rois Freres and 
get sgmething to eat before we discuss the other 
woes. Do you imagine you can walk there, Miss 
Bessie 7” 

**But, Mr. Carroll, ——” 

“Well, Miss Elgin ?” 

“T can’t get my money till six o'clock. It’s 
locked up in the cloak room, and I’ve lost my 
check.” 

“Oh, I see,” observed Arthur. ‘‘ Well, we've 
just time between now and six o’clock to have 
some dinner, and I'll lend you just as much money 
as you want—providing you_aren’t too indepen- 





dent to borrow, Miss Elgin,” looking at her 
amusedly, as he thus qualified bis offer. 

Bessie’s heart gave a quick throb as she made 
up her mind that instant to express her new-found 
penitence. 

“You won't think badly of me if I tell you 
something, will you, Mr. Carroll ?” she added hur- 
riedly, as though the determination might escape 
her. 

**T couldn’t think badly of you under any cir- 
cumstances, Miss Elgin,” seriously. 

**But I mean—you won't misunderstand what 
I say ?—I want to set myself right, Mr. Carroll, 
and then let things go on just the same.” 

‘*T can’t promise about the things, Miss Bessie.” 

She looked a little puzzled and uncertain about 
going on; but after an instant resumed, hesitat- 
ingly, while her cheeks settled into the same deep 
color they had worn a few minutes before. 

‘But I don’t want you to understand me as 
meaning too much, Mr. Carroll. 1 want to say I 
was all wrong about being so independent and 
joining the Centennial Association,” she added 
hurriedly. 

‘Suppose, then,” he asked in a casual way, 
‘* you had it to do over again ?” 

‘*T wouldn’t do it at all, Mr. Carroll !” earnestly. 

“Then you wouldn't refuse me, either; would 
you, Bessie ?” 

But Bessie had deprecated any inference of this 
sort, and the color deepened, if that might be, 
without her answering at all. 

‘* Would you, Bessie ?” persuasively. 

‘*Mr. Carroll,” plaintively, ‘*‘do you think it’s 
fair to ask me that just now ”” 

“Why not, Miss Elgin ?” 

‘““Why, Mr. Carroll,” turning away her head in 
her confusion, ‘‘don’t it seem as though I made 
you say it ?” 

‘* Not in the least, Bessie !" very positively. 

‘* Pray how could you have made me say it, when 
I've intended fora month asking you that ques- 
tion the very first time I saw you? So it isn’t at 
all premature. And don’t you think you'd better 
answer it, Bessie—so we can go to dinner ””’ 

If she did, Bessie thought, it would be destroy- 
ing the very ashes of her declaration of indepen- 
dence and going back on the very foundations of 
the Association. But if she had acknowledged so 
much, might she not own to one thing more ? 
And so Bessie found it not a difficult thing to per- 
suade herself in the line of her inclination ; and, 
while Arthur waited, looking down expectantly 
into her blushing face, she stammered out, 

‘*T suppose—Mr. Carro!l—I wouldn't.” 

It was a sort of a negative confession after all, 
but it satisfied Arthur, and gave them a topic for 
thought, if not for conversation, on their way to 
the Trois Freres. And as they sat together, in 
that economical retreat, at one of the little 
tables overlooking the lake, Arthur in the delight 
of having Bessie opposite him and looking in her 
eyes quite forgot his own appetite, and was en- 
tirely content when, having ordered dinner for 
two, the waiter, no doubt recognizing the symp- 
toms, charged him for four. 

And Bessie having given up, so to speak, her in- 
dividuality, was willing to leave all further man- 


agement of her affairs in Arthur’s hands, even to 
getting the lunch-basket, which was easily iden- 
tified after six o’clock, and finding her an abiding 
place for the night in his aunt’s hospitable home 
on Walnut street. 

‘* Well, little girl,” he asked, when having passed 
the evening with his relatives, and standing now 
with Bessie on the stoop, he was about returning 
to his own hotel for the night, ‘‘are vou quite sat- 
isfied with your Independence Day ?” 

Bessie gave a plaintive little laugh. 

‘I’ve surely had the day,” she said; ‘* but the 
ndependence was the poorest part of it. You're 
sure, Arthur,” with a pretty little inflection on 
the name, **I didn’t really make you ask me that 
question—in the building, you know ?” 

Arthur laughed and kissed her. 

‘* Perfectly sure, Bessie dear. Take good care 
of her, aunt,” and so he went away, and Bessie 
realized that in being taken care of her Indepen- 
dence Day was indeed gone by. And yet I do not 
know that she much eared. 

In Ponkeag on the days succeeding the Fourth 
there was dire confusion and alarm. Three moth- 
ers of families were missing and six single ladies ; 
and these, when ultimately restored to their 
homes, related doletul tales of every sort of mis- 
adventure. Intoxicated men had crowded them 
in the cars; robbers preyed upon their pockets ; 
traius were belated, trunks lost, hotels fired by 
the pernicious cracker, and stage-horses frignt- 
ened to the extremity of running away by the 
detonating torpedo—and in all these harrowing 
experieuces these devoted women had bad a part. 
It is enough to say that the ** Ponkeag Centennial 
Women's Traveling Association” never had an- 
other meeting, and that the correctness of its 
theories—in Ponkeag at least—remains to be 
demonstrated. 
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THE LIFE OF PAUL. 
July 8.—Acts. xiii.. 26-41. 

[The following summary of the Life of Paul, with the ae- 
companying map, are taken by permission of the publishers, 
A. 8. Barnes & Co., from Abbott’s Commentary on Acts. 

LL that we know of the early life of Paul is 

& derived from occasional passages in bis let 
ters and speeches; e. g., Acts xxi., 99; xxii., 3; 
Phil. iii., 4-6. He was born in Tarsus of Cilicia, 
and brought up to the occupation of a tent 
maker. His father being a Roman citizen, Saul, 
as he was then called, was free-born. By reason 
of intercourse with the Greek population of his 
native city he acquired the Greek language; but 
his parents being of the stricter sect of Phari- 
sees had therefore an abhorrence of Greek cult 
ure, and there is no reason to believe he received 
an education in the schools for which Tarsus was 
then famous. He was early sent to Jerusalem, 
where he was “‘ brought up,” 7. e., from early youth, 
at the feet of Gamaiiel, the most distinguished 
doctor of the Jewish law. He learned to regard 
the Jewish law as an object of almost idola- 
trous regard, and whatever seemed to weaken 
its authority he conceived to be a foe to God, 
to be resisted unto death. His intense zeal 
against the new religion made him a leader of 
persecution against the early Christians, and it is 
as such we first meet him. When Stephen, the 
first martyr, was slain, Saul is described as con- 
senting to his death, and holding the outer gar- 
ments of the witnesses who cast the first stones, 
He persecuted the disciples from city to city, pur- 
suing them even to death. Of his miraculous 
conversion while pursuing the disciples to Da- 
mascus, the three accounts (chaps. ix., xxii., xxvi.), 
though differing in some unimportant details, 
agree in the substantial facts. They all come 
from Paul himself, and appear never to have 
been denied during his lifetime. From his con- 
version to the commencement of his first mission- 
ary journey his life is involved in some obscurity, 
our knowledge being derived almost entirely from 
incidental allusions. From a comparison of Acts 
ix., 19-30; xi., 25, 26, 30; xxii., 17-21, and Gal. i., 
17-24, we learn that he immediately commenced 
preaching at Damascus, which so excited the en- 
mity of the Jews that he escaped death only by 
being let down by the wall in a basket, probably 
from the house of some Christian disciple which 
stood upon or constituted a part of the wall of 
tbe city. After three years (part of this time 
being spent in Arabia, probably studying the O. 
T. Scriptures), he went to Jerusalem, which was 
still the center of the Christian Chureh, where 
the disciples viewed him with suspicion, and it 
was not until Barnabas told the story of his con- 
version that he was received among them. His 
first desire being to preach the Gospel to his own 
nation, when the Lord appeared to him in a 
trance in the Temple and bade him leave Jerusa- 
lem he remonstrated, believing that as the Jews 
had known him as a persecutor they would be 
more ready to receive his testimony to the power 
of the truth; but when the command was re- 
peated he yielded and returned to Tarsus, where 
he remained until Barnabas went for and brought 
him to Antioch. From this time the Book of Acts 
is little else than the story of his life and mission- 
ary labors. It may be conveniently divided into 
four sections. 

First missionary tour. As the result of a special 
oceasion of fasting and prayer, Paul and Barna- 
bas are ordained as the first missionaries and set 
out, taking with them John Mark as an assistant. 
They embark at Seleucia, the port of Antioch, for 
the island of Cyprus. Herethe Roman proconsul, 
Sergius Paulus, is converted, and Elyimas, or Bar- 
jesus, is smitten with blindness. From this time 
the apostle adopts his new name, Paul, which is 
now first mentioned, and by which he is always 
subsequently called. 

From Cyprus John Mark returns, probably de- 
terred by the dangers of the journey, while Paul 
and Barnabas cross over to Perga, on the main 
coast, intending to penetrate the districts of 
Pisidia and Lycaonia. Their first stopping place 
was Antioch in Pisidia; driven thence by perse- 
cution, they visited in succession the cities of 
Iconium, Lystra,and Derbe. At Lystraa miracle 
performed upon a cripple brought together a 

crowd of ignorant people who were subsequently 
incited by Jews from Antioch and Lconium and 
stoned Paul, leaving him for dead, though only 
stunned. But these,persecutions do not prevent 
him from visiting all these cities on his return to 
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Antioch in Syria after an absence which is sup- 
posed to have lasted about a year. The broad 
command to ‘preach the Gospel to every crea- 
ture” was evidently but very imperfectly under- 
stood by the Apostolic Church. Many disciples 
were not prepared to go further than to say that 
heathens might become Christians by submitting 
to circumcision, accepting the Jewish law, and so 
becoming Jews. Paul and Barnabas, on the con- 
trary, maintained that Christ was free to every 
creature. To settle this dispute a council was 
called at Jerusalem which resulted in the unani- 
mous approval of the work of Paul and of his 
principles. 

Second missionary journey. This occupied three 
or four years. The incidents are recorded in Acts 
v., 36-41 to xviii., 22. It is memorable for its ex- 
tent, duration, and the introduction of Chris- 
tianity into Europe. Paul proposing to Barnabas 
to revisit the churches they had established, Bar- 
nabas insisted on taking John Mark with them, to 
which Paul would not consent. A dispute arose 
which resulted in their separation, and Paul de- 
parted, accompanied by Silas. Beginning at 
Antioch in Syria, he visited Cilicia, Lycaonia, 
Phrygia, Galatia, Mysia, and the Troad, and in 
Europe, Macedonia, Athens, and Corinth; thence 
he crossed the “gean Sea to Ephesus, and thence, 
by Cewesarea, to Jerusalem, whence, after a hasty 
visit, he returned to Antioch in Syria. It was on 
this journey he organized the churches at Thes- 
salonica and Philippi, and also first preached the 
Gospel at Athens. At Philippi the arrest and 
imprisonment of Paul and Silas and the conver- 
sion of the jailor occurred. 

Third missionary tour. The account of this tour 


is contained in Acts xviii., 23, to 





TURNING TO THE GENTILES. 

Acts xiii., 42-52. 
** And in his name shall the Gentiles trust.”’ 
AST Sunday’s lesson afforded a striking illus- 
_4 tration of Paul’s preaching; this Sunday’s 
lesson affords a striking illustration of his practice. 
His doctrine that the mercy of God had pro- 
vided a free pardon for sinners, Gentiles as well as 
Jews, produced a profound sensation. When the 
service was ended and the congregation was dis- 
missed many gathered about the preacher and 
prayed him to preach again the following Sab- 
bath. The intervening week we may well be- 
lieve was occupied by Paul in personal work aud 
house to house visitation. This we know was bis 
custom in other cities. (Acts xvii., 17; xx., 20.) 
When the next Sabbath arrived the synagogue 
was thronged with heathen. It was as if the 
Fourth Ward should make a sudden irruption 
and crowd Fifth Avenue out of its pews. The 
Jews seeing the multitude were filled with excite- 
ment.! They felt much as certain modern ortho- 
dox critics have felt toward preachers who attack 
Unitarians, Universalists and unbelievers, who 
are popular with the ‘‘ world’s people,” but not 
with the ecclesiastics. Their arguments were 
probably the same. ‘‘If Paul really preached 
the word of God,” they argued, ‘‘ only the Israel 
of God would be drawn to his preaching.” He 
made nothing of rites and ceremonies ; nothing 
of traditional creeds. He preached a free Gospel. 
His doctrine was simply that God is love and 
offers a free pardon for the past and divine help for 
the future, to every man, whatever his character 
or condition, who sincerely desires to live a sober, 
righteous and godly life. He made no distinction 


MATT. xii., 21. 





power of conscience, but by a sense of the mercies 
of God; when the love of Christ constraineth us 
(2 Cor. v., 14). Paul’s exhortation to the Chris- 
tians at Antioch was the same which he after- 
wards wrote to the Galatians (Gal. v., 1-6). It is 
only in the grace of God that the soul is in 
liberty. 

Ver. 44. It is not true that the gospel is hateful 
to the natural heart. It is light; and light at- 
tracts. Theapostles’ experience has been repeated 
frequently in missionary work in foreign lands. 
I have heard Dr. Chamberlain tell how, in his 
itinerant tour through India, the whole popula- 
tion of a city often thronged about him to hear 
him tell of the ‘‘ wonderful book,” and of God’s 
love, and of a free pardon that requires no sacri- 
fices nor pilgrimages, nor priests nor priestly 
services. 

Ver. 45. We ar: to sow beside all waters, preach 
to all peoples. P >jlarif> is sometimes purchased 
by perversion ot the truth; but it is of itself no 
evidence that th» truci: has been perverted. 

Ver. 46. TheJjews waxed angry ; Paul and Bar- 
nabas waxed boid. ‘they did not wax angry. 
How different ‘be ontcome would have been had 
they also becc ue passionate.” ! 

It was God's plan that the Jews should have the 
opportunity to embrace the gospel themselves 
and become bearers of it to others. See Rom. xi. 
The Anglo-Saxons have now the privilege which 
then was offered to the Jews. Are we availing 
ourselves of it ? 

They alone are unworthy of eternal life in God's 
realm of love who refuse to accept it as his free 
gift. 

Ver. 47. The catholicity of the gospel. It is for 
all nations, races, religions, sects 
and individuals. 





xxi., 17. His course is somewhat 
hypothetical. He passed through 
Galatia and Phrygia, ‘*strength- 
ening all the disciples” (Acts 
xviii., 23), and thence came into 
Ephesus. This city was to the 
Asia of the N. T. what Corinth 
was to Greece and Rome to Italy, 
and it may be regarded as the 
central object of this third apos- Lae 
tolic journey. Here occurred his j 
conflict with the witchcraft of a Bik - 
which Ephesus was headquar- » © x 
ters, and here he spent over two 2s a 
years in the ministry of the Gos- 
pel. His subsequent course may 
be traced with considerable accu- 
racy in Acts xx. From Ephesus 
he went up the coast to Troas 
(2 Cor., ii., 12), and thence into 
Macedonia, probably visiting the 
churches at Philippi, Thessalon- 7 
ica, Perea, ete., and spending 
three wonths in Greece, proba- 3 
bly in Corinth. Thence he re- 
turned, partly by land and partly Couateidd dads 





+. See nel 
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Ver. 47. The effect of the gos- 
pel: the Gentiles were glad. 
Preaching the chief effect of 
which is to make men frightened 
or sorrowful is not a true gospel 
preaching. 

The secret of life: the 

ordination of God.? 
a Ver. 49. Their gladness made 
them active. They told their 
neighbors ; who in turn took up 
the tale. The Gospel went in 
the primitive age much as the 
knowledge of emancipation went 
among the Negroes after Presi- 
dent Lincoln issued his proclama- 
tion. A joyful religion is always 
contagious ; a sorrowful religion 
is a slow traveler. 

Vs. 50, 51, Neither religious 
principle nor honorable social 
position suffices to prevent oppo- 
sition to God’s cause. Here per- 
secution was incited by women, 
religious women—religious wo- 
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by water, along the coast of the 
/Egean Sea. At Potara he took 
ship direct to Tyre, and so came, 
via Cesarea, to the end of his third missionary 
tour at Jerusalem. 

Arrest, imprisonment, and shipwreck. Acts 
xxi., 18, to chap. xxviii. In consequence of a mob 
incited by the Jews against Paul, he is arrested 
by the Roman authorities, sent to Cwsarea, the 
Roman military headquarters of Judea, tried first 
before Felix, then before Festus and Agrippa, and 
finally, having appealed to Cesar, which every 
Roman citizen had a right to do, is sent to Rome. 
The minute account of this voyage, its perils and 
shipwreck, afford a remarkable opportunity for 
the verification of N. T. history. 

Subsequent history. The N. T. history of Paul 
ends with his first imprisonment in Rome. His 
subsequent history is not known with certainty. 
It appears probable, however, that at the end of 
two years his case was heard by Nero, who ac- 
quitted him (A.D. 63); that he then spent a period, 
which some reckon at five years, others at two or 
three, in journeys of uncertain extent, but which 
brought him again to Ephesus. Here he is sup- 
posed to have been again arrested and carried to 
Rome ; but at all events it is tolerably certain 
that he was imprisoned there a second time, con- 
demned by Nero, and put to death in the great 
persecution of the Christians by that emperor. 
According to the uniform tradition the apostle 
was beheaded, without scourging (as the priv 
ilege of his citizenship), outside the gate lead- 
ing to the port of Ostea. The date of his death 
appears to have been about ‘midsummer, A. D. 66 
or 67. 





MAP OF PAUL'S FIRST MISSIONARY JOURNEY. 


between Jews and Gentiles, 7. e., between ortho- 
dox members of the church and heathen. That 
sort of preaching always is popular outside the 
ehurch, and always stirs up opposition within it. 
The only effect of opposition in this case was to 
make the apostles bolder and more pronounced. 
They turned almost wholly to the Gentiles. The 
issue was one to be settled bya battle not by a 
compromise. The immediate result was such an 
excitement that the apostles thought it prudent 
to withdraw. Following Christ’s instructions 
(Matt. x., 23) they went on to the next city. 

This is the incident. The practical lessons are 
numerous. We shall best arrive at them by con- 
sidering the narrative verse by verse. 

Ver. 42. Paul was .both a popular and an un- 
popular preacher. So was Jesus Christ. So were 
Luther and Whitefield and Wesley and Finney 
and Lyman Beecher ; so have been the most effec- 
tive modern preachers. True preaching is always 
sensational in this, that it stirs up a sensation. 
If it neither stimulates an appetite for more nor 
provokes opposition it is not apostolic preaching. 
It is always a good sign when the class stops to 
discuss the lesson or the congregation to discuss 
the sermon. 

Ver. 43. The staple of Paul’s instruction: to 
continue in the grace of God. Romans xii., 1, in- 
terprets the meaning of this declaration. We are 
in the grace of God when we are moved to holy 
living, not by the fear of penalty, not by the 

' Heat, not envy. They were indignant, but the cause of 
their indignation is not implied by the original. 





men of high social rank.: 

Ver. 52. The disciples heard 
enough to fillthem with forebod- 
ing; their leaders and teachers were drivén away ; 
they were left in the midst of a hostile community. 
But they rejoiced in the Lord; and he who re- 
joices in the Lord _ rejoice a —— 
iii., 17, 18; Acis v., ; Phil. i 118; iv., 1,4) 


TRACTS FOR TEAC HERS. 


AFTER SCHOOL. 

Mr. Moody always holds ‘“after-ineetings.’’ Noth- 
ing new. Paul and Barnabas did so. When school 
closes there should be tender scenes. 

Look. A teacher has his arm about a bad boy, 
gently detaining, giving loving words—landing a wild 
fish. Another kneels with her class, commeyding 
them to God as she leaves them forthesummer. That 
little girl in mourning is being comforted for her 
mother’s death. This teacher is w riting some texts to 
help a boy through the week. That one talks earnestly 
to two hoys—clinching the nail. Another teacher 
kneeling—bearing that little one to the Shepherd's 
arms. 

Listen. ‘Please come next Sunday.” ‘Now, 
Willie, is it not time you were a Christian?” “ Frank, 
let me help you about that temper of yours.” “TI 
want to talk with you, Fannie, about uniting with 
the church.” “Girls, let me show you how to study 
the lesson for next Sunday.’ ‘ Boys, let us kneel 
down and ask God’s blessing on the lesson.” Golden 
opportunity! How many ‘teachers throw it away! 
Wise ones use it—tenderly, faithfully, prayerfully, 
hopefully. 





1 National 8. S8.Teacher 

2 As many as were ordained to eternal life believed.—The Ar- 
minian interpreters understand this, As many as were dis- 
posed in their own minds toward eternal life; the Calvinists, 
As many as were ordained by God. The latter interpretation 
accords best with the original, which is a passive form of the 
verb: with the use of this verb else wher e by Luke (see Luke 
vii., 8; Acts xv., 2; xxii., 10; xxviii., 23); and with other par- 
allel anings of Scripture. See i Cor. iii., 6; Phil. ii., 13; 
Rom. viii., 

bd Senmenias sefere to social position, not to personal char- 
acter. 
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Hooks and Authors. 


TURKEY’S ? AST AND PRESENT. 

The opinions of the historian Freeman upon 
the Eastern question have never been noted for 
their conservatism, but in this book they are 
given with an explicitness which seems to be even 
more complete than ever. He declares the con- 
dition and prospects of Turkey to have been *‘ the 
chief secondary subject” of his study during a 
quarter of the century, and this book, which the 
author modestly calls ‘‘ in some sort an expansion 
of a small tract called ‘The Turks in Europe,’” 
consists of seven long and interesting chapters 
upon the races of Eastern Europe, the Ottoman 
Turks and their religion, the rise and growth and 
decline of the Ottoman power, the revolts against 
that power, and lastly, upon the practical ques- 
tion, what is to be done? Of equal interest, 
though in very different style, is the preface, in 
which the English people will find plainer talk 
about their own high officials than they are in 
the habit of listening to from men of character 
and culture. Lord Derby, the British Foreign 
Secretary, is there individually delicately alluded 
to in asentence which reads as follows: ‘‘ As long 
as there is [in England] neither sword nor policy, 
but only the helpless babble of a man who can 
never make up his mind, the Eastern Question 
will go on for ever.” And Prime Minister Dis- 
raeli is treated as follows, the paragraph follow- 
ing one in which it is implied that Lord Derby 
ean do neither good nor harm : 

“ But there is another power against which England and 

Europe ought to be yet more carefully on their guard. It is 
no use mincing matters. The time has come to speak out 
plainly. .. No one wishes to place the Jew, whether 
Jew by birth or by religion, under any disability as compared 
with the European Christian. But it will not do to have the 
policy of England, the welfare of Europe, sacrificed to He- 
brew sentiment. The danger is no imaginary one. . 
His zeal for bis own people is really the best feature of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s career. But we can not sacrifice our people, 
the people of Aryan and Christian Europe, to the most genu- 
ine belief in an Asian mystery. Wecan not have England or 
Europe governed by a Hebrew policy. While Lord Derby 
simply wishes to do nothing one way or another, Lord Bea- 
consfield is the active friend of the Turk. The alliance runs 
through all Europe. Throughout the East, the Turk and the 
Jew are leagued against the Christian. . . . The Jewis 
the tool of the Turk, aud is therefore yet more hated than 
the Turk. This is the key to the supposed intolerance of 
Servia with regard to the Jews. . The union of the 
Jew ard the Turk against the Christian came out in its 
strongest form when Sultan Mahmoud gave the body of the 
martyred Patriarch to be dragged by the Jews through the 
streets of Constantinople. We can not have the policy of 
Europe dealt with in the like sort. Blood is stronger 
than water, and Hebrew rule is sure to lead to a Hebrew 
policy. Throughout Europe, the most fiercely Turkish part 
of the press is largely in Jewish hands.” 

Lack of space compels us to omit many sen- 
tences of equal pointedness. The author weuld 
have the entire removal of the Turks from Europe 
the only acceptable guarantee of peace in the 
East. He would have England share in the work 
of removal, but as it seems that this can not be 
he rejoices that the Russians have undertaken 
the work single handed, and he wishes them suc- 
cess. In spite of his intensity, the author can not 
fairly be accused of partisanship. His argument 
that the Turks will continue to be in spirit what 
they have been in the past is supported by the 
facts of Turkish history. It is at least certain 
that no other book of equal interest and histor- 
ical weight has been written on the Eastern 
Question. 








OTHER NEW BOOKS. 

J. R. Osgood & Co. have made another excellent 
addition to their series of hand-books pertinent to 
the Eastern war and the political questions behind it. 
‘*Servia and Roumania” is the title. The author is 
George M. Towle, of whose style the readers of the 
Christian Union are well informed, the pages num- 
ber nearly a hundred, the illustrations are all por- 
traits executed with a more careful eye to character- 
istics than to conventional ‘“ smugness,’’ and the map 
is as large and complete as any one can desire. 
(50 cents.) 

The latest volume of Hurd & Houghton’s reissue of 
De Quincey’s works contains the author’s principal 
articles upon political economy; these consisting 
of “The Logie of Political Economy,” and “ Dia- 
logues on Political Economy,” with De Quincey’s 
effort against Malthus, and his amusing yet strong 
paper on our own darling California. Dreamer 
though he was called, De Quincey had some mar- 
velously clear ideas upon political economy, which 
the present generation of students cannot afford to 
neglect. ($1.75.) 

Henry Holt & Co. publish Alexander Bain’s ‘‘ En- 
glish Grammar as Bearing Upon Composition.”’ The 





1 The Ottoman Power in Europe: Its Nature, Its Growth, and 
Its Decline. By Edward A. Freeman, D.C. L., LL.D. With 
Three Colored Maps. Macmiilan & Co.,N.Y. 2.00. 





book has long been known in Great Britain as the 
ablest book of its size upon this subject, and its great 
excellence is the only cause of its having been kept 
out of American schools so successfully. The work 
is thorough and logical, and either as a high-school 
text-book or a private instructor it is without an 
equal. Indolent teachers and pupils will complain 
that it is not “easy,” but no one who really wishes to 
teach or study composition will find its lessons diffi- 
cult. 


Rev. William Harris Rule proposes to hoist a cer- 
tain class of skeptics with their own petard, and the 
method which he has adopted is one which will be 
the cause of considerable heathen rage. He pub- 
lishes a work, apparently the first ef a series, under 
the title, ‘* Oriental Records; Monumental; Confirma- 
tory of the Old Testament Scriptures.’’ Most trans- 
criptions of stone and clay hitherto reappeared in 
literature for the purpose of proving that man in the 
earlier ages was a being of unmitigated beastliness, 
and that the manifest destiny of man in all ages was 
to give free rein to his animal propensities. The ob- 


ject of Mr. Rule’s book is explained by the title, and 


the reader will find the text confirms the title. (Bag- 
sters, London; John Wiley & Sons, N. Y. $2.00.) 


Rev. Dr. Crisman, of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church, has projected a series of biographies of “‘ Liv- 
ing Old Men,” in his own denomination, and has 
alréady published the first volume of the six which 
will compose the series. The book contains sketches 
of eleven preachers, many of them well known out- 
side of their own churches, and but one of whom is 
less than seventy years of age. The book is written, 
partly, for the purpose of stimulating young men to 
ardent piety and self-renunciation, and if the experi- 
ment succeeds the other churches will owe Dr. Cris- 
man a heavy debt of gratitude for this hint as to the 
manner of strengthening the spiritual back-bone of 
young preachers. (Perrin & Smith, St. Louis.) 


Professor Winchell has embraced the evolution 
theory in its entirety, and published a sensible book 
under the head of “The Reconciliation of Science 
and Religion.’’ The author, like other men of sense 
and devoid of prejudice, is unable to see why any 
conflict should exist between two forces created by 
the same hand, and with the Creator's intention that 
they should forever move upon parallel lines. It is of 
course impossible for the author to reconcile scientific 
developments with every one of the special dogmas 
which are strongly fixed in convictions of good men, 
but he does excellent work in exposing some of the 
fallacies which have been cherished by scientists and 
theologiars who should have known better, and prob- 
ably do know better. (Harper & Brothers, N. Y.) 


Art students, both professionals and amateurs, will 
be grateful for the publication of ‘* The Mythology of 
Ancient Rome, with Special Reference to Its Use in 
Art.” To search a Classical Dictionary for similar 
material is a terrible task, and one which does not 
yield all the reward desired ; but in this little book of 
three hundred pages we have all that the diction- 
aries tells us—frequently more—and besides this we 
learn of the existing art works of note which have 
mythological characters for their subjects. Individu- 
als who can discover the identity of pictures or mar- 
bles inspired by Greek or Roman deities are rarer, 
even in cultured society, than they should be; the 
new book is therefore to be recommended for private 
and public libraries. (Harper & Brothers, New York.) 


It 1s impossible to imagine that leading American 
literary caterer, the railway ‘‘train-boy,” offering the 
summer tourist Chaucer’s poems with the remark 
that it was “splendid light reading,” or, indeed, with 
any remark whatever, yet the weary citizen who is 
flying to the country forrest and simplicity muststrive 
hard before he can find among new publications a 
book which will carry the mind back tosimple, hearty 
days, words and thoughts, as Rev. Walter Skeat’s 
“Chaucer.”’ The volume contains a few extracts from 
the ‘‘ Canterbury Tales,’ and none of them will pro- 
voke a blush if read ina mixed company. Philolog- 
ically and historically, the work has great value, 
containing, as it does, an exhaustive introduction 
and a complete vocabulary, with foot-notes Innumer- 
able. (Macmillan & Co., N. Y. $1.75.) 


LITERARY NOTES. 

The inedited prose works of Wickliffe are to be pub- 
lished next year by the Early English Text Society. 

Fancies about Shakespeare continue to afflict the 
world; a paper is to be imposed upon the new Shake- 
speare society on “The Seasons of Shakespeare's 
Plays.” 

Victor Hugo, mm publishing the latest series of 
“Légendes des Siécles,’’ indulges in the following 
characteristic preface: ‘‘The conclusion will shortly 
be published, unless the end of the author precedes 
the end of the book.”’ 

Peter the Great has reached the highest pinnacle of 
earthly fame; it has been proved that he was a news- 
paper editor, was his own foreign correspondent, 
translator, reporter and proof-reader, yet never was 
sent to a lunatic asylum. 

The credit of being Saxe Holm still adheres to 
“H. A.”’ (Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson) in spite of that 
lady’s frequent denials. It is suggested that while 
she may tell the literal truth when she denies being 





Saxe Holm, she {might be unable to assert that she is 5 


not part of that mysterious being, the remainder of 
the personality being supplied by Susan Coolidge, 
Louise Chandler Moulton, Mrs. Whitney, Mrs. Pren- 
tiss, or some other lady writer. 


As a permanent Caxton memorial, there is to be 
immediately re-issued in exact fac-simile, ‘The 
Dictes and sayings of the Philosophers,’ which was 
the first book printed in England by Caxton. The 
original copies from which the reproduction has been 
made are those preserved in the Library of the British 
Museum, and in the choice collection of Samuel 
Christie-Miller Esq., at Britwell House, Bucks, the 
latter being the finest copy known. The Britwell 
copy is asmall folio volume in perfect preservation, 
very beautifully printed on thigk ash-gray paper, 
with red initial letters; it is one of the most beautiful 
examples of Caxton’s press, and is remarkable for its 
evenness of color, clearness and careful printing. In 
order to render the reproduction an exact fac-simile 
of the editio princeps a paper has been specially 
manufactured for the work, having all the peculiar- 
ities of the original, the printing is executed by a 
photographic process which reproduces infallibly all 
the characteristics of the original work, and the bind- 
ing 1s a careful reproduction of that of Caxton’s day. 
A hundred copies will be sent to America, and Mr. 
J. W. Bouton will receive orders at $10 per copy. 

Gray’s Elegy has been amended to meet the de- 
mands of those members of the gentler sex who have 
complained that poet introduced no female character 
into the Elegy, the new stanzas appear after the four- 
teenth of the original, and read as follows: 

“ Here sleeps some fair, whose unaffected charms 

Bloom’d with attraction to herself unknown, 
Whose beauty might have blessed a monarch’s arms, 
Whose virtues cast a luster on a throne. 


“ Whose modest beauties warm’d a humble heart, 

Or cheer’d the labors of some homely spouse: 
Whose virtues form'd to every duteous part 
The healthful offspring which adorned her house.”’ 

The autograph mania seems more virulent in Eng- 
land than here, as the following report of sales by 
auction will show: Sir Joshua Reynolds to some en- 
graver, declining his proposal to engrave the portrait 
of Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic Muse, £9 9s.—Mrs. Sid- 
dons to Sir Joshua, relative to the same portrait, 
£3 15s.; another of Mrs. Siddons’s, referring to the 
great popularity of her ‘“ Provoked Husband,” £9 10s. 
—T. Bewick, on the death of an intimate friend, 
£3 10s.; another to Mr. J. Britton, £3.—Several of 
Robert Burns’s letters, some of which were signed 
““Sylvander,” sold for from £4 to £11, and the Poet's 
Visiting-book, with the autographs of a great num- 
ber of his friends, for £24 10s.—T. Gainsborough, R.A., 
refusing to lend his pictures to be copied, £5 10s.—D. 
Garrick, dated from Hampton, 1776, £2 18s.—Charles 
Lamb to Mr. Arnold, £3 3s.—P. B. Shelley to Mr. 
Lambert, £3 15s. ; another to his friend E. F. Graham, 
4£4 15s.; another to his bookseller, giving instructions 
for the distribution of copies of his romances, then 
being published, £12 15s.—Turner, the artist, to C. L. 
FKastlake, £6.—General Washington to the Earl of 
Buchan £3 4s.—Sam Rogers to Lady Holland, men- 
tioning some of the principal men of the time, £9; 
another to Lord Holland, £3 16s.—Thos. Campbell to 
Lord Holland, thanking him for finding a situation 
for his nephew £5 10s.—Leigh Hunt to Lady Holland, 
full of gratitude for her interest in procuring him 
£200 from the Royal Fund, £16 16s.; another to Lord 
Holland, mentioning Wordsworth, Coleridge and 
Lamb, £15 15s.—Lord Byron, probably to Douglas 
Kinnaird, £7 5s.—Francis Jeffrey to Lord Holland, 
£3 15s.—Charles Dickens to Mr. Fletcher of Dunans, 
£3 15s.—Sir T. Lawrence to Lady Holland, £5; two 
others to the same, £6 10s.—Sir P. Francis to Lady 
Holland, £5.—Letters of the Empress Eugénie real- 
ized from £1 1s. to £4 4s.—Sir Walter Scott to W. Mac- 
donald, clearing himself from the imputation of 
having trespassed on an unpublished drama, £3. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


(The receipt of all new vublications delivered at the Editorial 
Rooms of this paper will be acknowledged in its earliest subse- 
went issue. Publishers will confer a favor by promptly advta- 
ng us of any omission in this respect. Accompanying memo- 
randa of prices are destrable in all cases.) 
Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price. 
Auerbach, Berthold, “ Poet and Merchant.” Leisure Hour 
He enry H Olt & Co. 1% 


eries weil 
Abbott, Kawin A., D.D., * Through Nature to Christ. 
Macmillans. 4 00 
Aldrich, T. B., “ Miss Mehetabel’s Son.” Vest Pocket Series. 
om Osgood & Co. 50 
2 —5 Rivermouth Romanes. “4 50 
Carew, Rachel, “Tang! ed,’ . Griggs & Co., Chicago. 100 
Griffiths, Arthur, ** Lola.” any our Series. 
Henry Holt & Co. 125 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel, * agente of New Engiand.” Vest 
POGNIS BOPtNS. 2550660008 000 R Osgood & Co., Boston. 50 
Hudson, Sanford A., “ Law for the c ergy. 
8. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago. 1 00 
Johnson, Samuel, “ Oriental Re ligions : Cc — 
8. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago. 5 00° 
“Light on ey ark River.’ 
D. Lothrop & C ‘0., Boston. 1 50 
Longfellow, H. W., “ Poems of Places: Spain, &c.” 2 vols. 
J. R. Osgood & Co., Boston. 
Nason, Rev. Elias, “ The American Evangelists.” 
D. Lothrop & Co., Boston. 150 
“ Ned and his Engine,.”...............- - = 100 
Northrop, Birdsey Grant, LL.D., “Lessons from European 
Schools and the American Centennial.” 
A.8. Barnes &Co. 50 
The Duke of Argyle, K.T., ** Essay on Commercial Principles.” 
Cassell, Pe -tter & Galpin. I sbilling 
Raymond, George L., ** Ideals made Keal.’ 


Lawrence, Margaret Woods, 


Hurd & Boughton. 13 
Whittier, J.G.,*' Favorite Poems. Vest Pocket serie 
J. R. Osgood &Co. 8 
Walker, James B., * Living Questions of the Age. 
Lippincotts. 1 50 
We have also received current numbers of the following publi- 
cations: 

Am. Observer—Dining Room Mag.—Domestic Monthly—Litrary 
Table—Macmilians—New Church Independent—Mag. of am. Hist.— 
Presbyterian Monthly Record—People’s Pulpit—Golden Lesson— 
The Little Wanderer’s Advocate—Littell’s Living Age~Popular 
Science Monthly—Potter’s Am. Monthly. 
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AT HOME. 

Plymouth Church will remain open as usu2! dur- 
ing the summer, Mr. Beecher himself officiating until 
the first Sunday in August. The supply thereafter 
will be announced later. 

At the Massachusetts General Association some in- 
teresting statistics Were presented by the Rev. A. H. 
Quint, D.D. The year shows a net gain of five 
ehurches and of 2,544 members. These figures do not 
represent the accessions growing out of the revival of 
the past winter. Every county except Nantucket 
has made a net gain. The average service of pastors 
with their present churches is six years each, so that 
Congregational itineracy is at all events not quite so 
rapid as that of the Methodist denomination. Rev. 
J. N. Tarbox, D. D., presented a historical comparison 
of the churches in 1776-1876. In 1776 the population 
of the State was 295,000. There were 288 Congrega- 
tional churches, with 64 of other denominations. 
Boston, the chief city, had but 16,000 inhabitants. 
The present population is 1,500,000: the 288 Con- 
eregational churches have grown to 521, while the 
total number of churches in the Commonwealth is 
over 1,800, of which about 1,200 are Evangelical and 
Protestant. 


Trinity Church, always beautiful, is now rendered 
more beautiful than ever in its interior decoration by 
a new altar and reredos, raised as a memorial of the 
late William B. Astor by his sons. A reredos (arriére- 
dos)—we may perhaps be permitted to explain for the 
benefit of non-Episcopalian readers—is a screen placed 
back of the altar, sometimes it is very simple and 
plain, but in the large churches and cathedrals it is 
elaborate to the last degree. In the present instance, 
altar and screen are essentially one, the altar forming 
the central panel of a series crossing the apse beneath 
the great illuminated choir-window. The material of 
the new reredos is mainly Caen stone, relieved in the 
altar space and elsewhere by pure white marble and 
slender columns of polished red granite. The soft 
cream-colored stone seems almost luminous when the 
light is favorable, even without the artificial light, 
which enhanced the charming effect on the day of the 
opening. Mr. Frederick C. Withers, the architect, may 
well be proud of his work, for he has added an ele- 
ment to the attractions of Trinity which it lacked 
before, and we do not know of another similar piece 
of decorative art in this country which so fully satis- 
fies the eye. 


An event of more than local interest was the laying 
of the corner-stone of the Garden City Cathedral, near 
Brooklyn, last week. The day was pleasant and cool, 
and an immense throng gathered to witness and par- 
ticipate in the ceremonies. Thirty tents had been 
provided. ‘lhe Sunday Schools formed on one side 
of the square, while the ecclesiastical procession 
formed separately. Addresses were delivered by 
Bishop Littlejohn, Drs. Snively, Hall, Schenck, and 
Hon. L. Bradford Prince. It was characteristic of 
these addresses that the speakers earnestly repudiated 
the idea that the Cathedral was simply, or mainly, an 
external architectural monument. ‘ Did I not be- 
lieve,’’ said Dr. Schenck, “that the building which is 
to grow up from this corner-stone would be a direct 
contribution to the spread of the Gospel of the Lord 
Jesus Christ in this diocese; did I not believe that its 
influence would be puissant for peace and promotive 
of the average health of the church, I could not 
stand here to-day and take part in these services.” 
Even more fully, but too much at length for quota- 
tion here, Bishop Littlejohn emphasized the idea that 
the cathedral, with all its various forms of service, 
both of worship and of Christian philanthropy, was 
at once the center and the representative of a catho- 
lic Church whose object is the glory of God and the 
salvation of men. The means for the erection of this 
cathedral are furnished by Mrs. A. T. Stewart, and 
the cathedral itself is intended as a memorial to her 
husband, The church stands in the center of a block 
of twelve acres, which will be laid out as a park, 
while adjoiitg it is another lot of fifteen acres where 
will be grouped a Chapter House, schools, the Bishop’s 
residence and other cathedral buildings. The plan 
of the church is cruciform, with a single spire over 
the front entrance; length 150 feet ; width across the 
transepts 96 feet; spire 197 feet high; height of the 
nave roof 71 feet. The basement will be fitted up as 
a Sunday-school room. In connection with it is to be 
a mortuary chapel and crypt for the reception of the 
remains of Mr. A. T. Stewart, by whose side the re- 
mains of Mrs. Stewart will be laid after her death. 
The chime of thirteen bells which occupied Machinery 
Hall at the Exposition last year is to be placed in the 
tower. The exterior of the cathedrai will be Belle- 
ville stone. 

In connection with this ceremony should be men- 
tioned the laying of the corner-stone of the new St. 
John’s Hospital in Brooklyn. Under the auspices of 
the diocese of Long Island a guild of charities has been 
gathered together and centralizedfunder one manage- 





ment and has prospered in a very satisfactory degree. 
It now contains a hospital, home for the aged and 
an orphanage. The hospital, established but a little 
over a year ago in what had been a private residence, 
is to be transferred to the new buildings, the details 
of which have not yet been fully determined upon. 
This charity, though not situated in the immediate 
proximity of the Cathedral, will eventually become a 
part of the general Cathedral] establishment. 


ABROAD. 

It is more than ever manifest that the ‘‘ Ridsdale 
judgment,’ declaring the ‘ beaut:ful garments” of 
the Ritualists to be illegal, is going to bring, ‘ not 
peace, but a sword” into the church of England. 
Mr. Ridsdale, indeed, is not ready for martyrdom 
yet; and amid the smiles of the three kingdoms has 
found a way (by means of a little note from Arch- 
bishop Tait which he delights to call a “dispensation’’) 
of keeping a conscience void of offense and still con- 
tinuing to be Vicar of Bray. But the more earnest 
men under the lead of Mr. Mackonochie frankly 
declare that the declaration of that as law which they 
know not to be law, by a merely secular court intrud- 
ing into things spiritual, is an additional reason 
why they should refuse compliance even at the risk 
of their benefices :—that it is no longer a question of 
vestments, it is a question who is to decide spiritual 
questions in the church. It is impossible not to 
recognize that at this point the Ritualist party 
emerges into the plane of respectability and even 
dignity; and if it has the courage constantly to 
acknowledge, while claiming for the church the 
right to direct the order of its worship, that Caesar 
has supreme authority over the real and personal 
estate in question, it will have strong claims on the 
sympathy of Christendom. The following items are 
relevant to this subject: 

“The Church League for Promoting Disestablishment is 
growing. Archdeacon Denison has joined the council.”’ 

“Fresh proceedings have been commenced against Mr. 
Mackonochie for disobeying the injunctions of the Privy 
Council.” 

M1. Peter Taylor’s annual motion in the House of 
Commons for the opening of museums and art 
galleries on Sundays has been rejected by a majority 
of 142, the numbers being 87 to 229. 


Few of the Spring Anniversaries have made a better 
show than that of ,the Open Air_Mission, held appro- 
priately enough, in the open air, in the grounds of 
the Baptist ‘‘ Regents Park College.’ A good writer 
in the *‘ Christian World ’’ speaks thus of this work: 


“Naturally, one does not take kindly to an open-air 
preacher. He has to bawl, and no one likes to be bawled to. 
He bas to stand in the open air, and most of us prefer the 
long-drawn aisle, the fretted roof, the dim religious light, tne 
sacred temples in which our fathers worshipped, and where, 
we hope, our children’s children may adore the God of their 
fathers. Sometimes he is defective in his knowledge and 
rather free with his aspirates, and naturally, as an educated 
man, you rather shrink from sucha one; but the fact is, he 
has saved many a soul that would otherwise have been lost, 
and redeemed many a life that would otherwise have ended 
at the gallows, and turned many a bold blasphemer into a 
humble saint. He himself is never tired of telling you that 
he is a brand plucked from the burning, that if it had not 
been for the grace of God he was fast on the road to perdition, 
And it is this testimony of his uttered in the open air, in the 
street, or in the square, on a summer evening, when working 
men are lounging about after the labors of the day, that 
arrests the ear of the passer-by, and often causes bim to stop 
and think.” 


The quality of the work done by these volunteers 
may be open to question, but the quantity in propor- 
tion to the amount of money expended is wonderful, 
and presents an example for American philanthro- 
pists : 

* In addition to the enrolled members (300), a record is kept 
of the names of 600 Christian workers who are more or less 
interested in open-air services. In London alone over one 
hundred fixed stations for preaching have been occupied. 
During the year, 271 visits have been made to special gather- 
ings, such as races, fairs, wakes, feasts, camps, regattas, 
reviews, fétes, &c., at which tracts, Scripture cards, and other 
religious publications are given away, besides preaching the 
Gospel, and personal conversation.” 


And now for the bill. The last year’s expenses of 
the mission were £829 ($4,150), and for this sum, in 
addition to the preaching, there had been the circula- 
tion of 673,676 tracts, and the publication of reports 
and miscellaneous papers. 


Sunday, June 10th, in many churches in London, 
and Monday, the 11th, at Exeter Hall, was com- 
memorated the semi-millennial anniversary of John 
Wycliffe’s condemnation. At Exeter Hall the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted on motion of Canon 
Farrar: 

“That this meeting desires most devoutly to record on this 
the 500th anniversary of John Wvyecliffe’s condemnation by 
the Pope in five bulls, addressed to the King, Parliament, 
University, Primate, and the Bishop of London. on the 11th 
of June, 1377, its exulting thanksgiving to Almighty God for 
the heroic, sublime and unparalleled labors of this one fore- 
most scholar, patriot, divine, statesman and philanthropist, 
which he continued for thirty years almost single-hanévd 
against all odds till his peaceful death at his rectory in Lutter- 
worth, in 1384, have resulted, under the Divine blessing, in 
(l) the establishment of our national independence; (2) the 
restoration of our primitive faith; (3) the translation of our 
English Bible; (4) the formation of our liberties; (5) the for- 
mation of our language ; (6) the creation of our literature and 
science; (7) and the consequent and ever-increasing greatness 








of the British Empire and of the English people, and ca!] 
upon the nation to glorify God in his honored servant.” 

The English Wesleyans, following the example of 
their American brethren, have nearly perfected their 
arrangements for ‘‘ Lay Representation.”” A com- 
mittee, appointed for the purpose by the Conference, 
has settled, so far as it has the power to do so, that 
the United Representative Conference shall consist of 
240 ministers and 240 laymen, and there is no likeli- 
hood that the Conferenee will alter the numbers. 

The foundation stone of a Medical Missionary Memo 
rial Training Institution has been laid in the Cowgate, 
Edinburgh, by the venerable Dr. Moffat, as a memo- 
rial of Dr. Livingstone. The building will stand on 
the site of premises which for nearly twenty years 
have been the center of the medical missionary enter- 
prise. The institution will entail an outlay of about 
£10,000, upwards of £6,000 of which sum has been 
raised. Dr. Moffat expressed the gratification he felt 
in seeing the commencement of a building for train- 
ing others to take up the glorious work in which his 
son-in-law spent his life and in the interests of which 
he died. 

FrRANCE.—Dr. de Pressensé, the noble leader of 
French Protestantism, and the champion of religious 
liberty in the last National Assembly, writes thus of 
the anxiety and discouragement of the best men in 
France in view of the “ coup d’ état” of the Marshal- 
President: 

“The air is heavy in France, heavy with sorrow and appre- 
hension. The deed of the 16th of May is producing its re- 
sults; a political struggle of the gravest kind is impending. 
I would keep silence on this point if it were not so evident 
that there is a party here which hopes to tie the hands of its 
adversaries and gag their mouths, in order to securean easier 
victory. We, who mean with calm determination of soul to 
fight out this great battle of national freedom, observing the 
strictest respect for law, are bound to use the utmost reserve 
of speech when our words can no longer benefit our un- 
happy country, which asked 1or nothing but to be allowed 
quietly to carry on its own institutions. Religious 
liberty is about to pass through a sorrowful eclipse. It is 
evident that the Bill proposed by me tothe National Assem 
bly, and which was taken up again by my friends in the ex- 
isting Chamber of Deputies, will be set aside for a long time. 
It will become very difficult to carry on any Evangelical 
missionary work, at least outside of the great towns. I 
lately received a most interesting call from some thoughtful 
men, who, weary of Catholicism, were convinced that it 
must be overtbrown, not by skepticism but by a true and 
earnest faith. They invited me to come and explain to them 
my own evangelical convictions. The day following the 16th 
of May, they wrote to me to say that the proposed discussion 
would now be impossible. Only this morning there has ap- 
peared an extraordinary circular from the Minister of the 
Interior on the subject of colportage, which must inevitably 
affect the colportage of the Bible. The days are evil; it is 
the hour of darkness; but God reigns, and public opinion 
continues calm, steadfast, and immovable in its attachment 
to liberty.” 

IraLy.—It has been the daily wonder of the press of 
all parties to observe the vigor of the Pope through 
the exhausting festivities of the Jubilee. On the 24th 
of June was to be the close of the exhibition of gifts, 
but already three weeks before the swarm of pilgrims 
had begun to scatter. Between the exaggerations of 
the clerical papers and the belittling of the hberals it 
is a little difficult to comeat any trustworthy estimate 
of the number of pilgrims. One well-informed writer 
in the ‘‘ Journal de Genéve”’ estimates the total num- 
ber at less than twenty thousand, including the 
Italians. This falls sadly short of the fifty thousand 
prophesied by the church papers. Among the recent 
visitors at Rome has been Strossmayer, the famous 
anti-infallibilist bishop from Croatia. A sufficiently 
improbable story that he was to be made cardinal is 
sufficiently contradicted, and his visit is explained, 
not as a pilgrimage, but as a matter of diocesan 
business growing out of the war. There is no sign 
that the patient hopers for some important anti-papal 
action from Strossmayer are beginning to despair 
after these six years of waiting; neither is there the 
least sign, notwithstanding his brave words to his 
English visitors and his Liberal friends, that he will 
ever do anything to embarrass further his relations 
with the Vatican Court. 


BELGIuM.—A gross outrage upon personal liberty, 
and on the religious liberty guaranteed by the Bel- 
gian Constitution has just been brought, in the Par- 
liament, to the notice of the government in such a 
way as to extort from the Ultramontane Cabinet a 
promise to inquire into the affair with a view to the 
punishment of the guilty. Monsieur Anet, a well- 
known Protestant pastor of Brussels, and Secretary 
of the Evangelical Society, went, June 3, to the vil- 
lage of Morenville, on the invitation of several of the 
residents who had a desire to hear Protestant preach- 
ing. As he sat at dinner at the house of one of the 
aldermen of the village, and with him, as fellow- 
guest, a Bible-colporteur from a neighboring town, a 
gendarme entered without knocking, demanded bis 
papers and required him to go with him to the near- 
est market-town threatening to take him by force 
and in irons. In company with the colporteur he was 
subjected. to several hours’ imprisonment and to an 
insulting interrogation, and discharged, at last, with 
a warning not to show his face again in Morenville. 
The incident may be taken as indicating the serious- 
ness of that spontaneous movement toward Protest- 
antism which is led by M. Laveleye, and which has 
more than once resulted in the change of a whole 
community from Catholic to Protestant. It evidently 
begins to provoke the jealous fearsjof the hierarchy. 
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JEW AND GENTILE. 

We have issued in pamplilet 
form Mr. Beecher’s Sermon in 
respect to the recent unjust dis- 
crimination against our Jewish 
citizens. Copies will be sent by 
mail on receipt of 10 cents, $8 per 
hundred. 
the trade. 


The usual discount to 


CALLERS upon an always busy and courteous 
Federal official in this city are seated in front 
ofa large printed placard bearing this legend: 
“Office bours for listening to solicitors of 
church subscriptions. 11 to 1: book agents. I 
to 3; advertising men, stationery peddlers, 
and insurance solicitors, all day. We attend 
to our own business at night.”’ 


Superstition. 

A panacea, or * cure-all,” is one of the 
myths of the age of superstition. Dr. RK. 
V. Pierce does not recommend any one 
or even his whole list of standard reme- 
dies as adequate to cure everydisease. For 
severe lingering coughs, bronchial, throat, 
and chronic lung diseases, he believes his 
Golden Medical Discovery is unsurpassed, 
but it will not cure you if your lungs 
are half wasted by consumption. The Dis- 
covery not only exercises a potent influ- 
ence over pulmonary affections, by reason of 
its pectoral properties, but possesses also the 
most valuable alterative, or blood-cleansing 
properties, and is therefore a sovereign reme- 
dy in blood and skin affections. But while it 
will cure sorofulous and other ulcers or sores, 
blotches, pimples, and eruptions, it will not 
cure cancer, nor does its manutacturer clann 
any such merit for it as is done by proprietors 
of other blood-cleansing medicines, who dis- 
honestly try to deceive the afflicted into the 
belief that their preparations will accomplish 
impossibilities. By reason of its real intrinsic 
merit it has asale surpassing that of any other 
blood and cough medicine. 


To Boston via Providence. 

Not the least pleasant feature of the recent 
Army Reunion at Providence, R. Il. was the 
rare facility and accommodations afforded to 
the visitors from sections southerly by the 
new line of boats from New York—the ** Mass- 
achusetts” and “ Rhode Isiand.” The man- 
agement and appointments of these new and 
beautiful steamers equal if they do not excel 
the famous Fall River boats. Large comfort- 
able state rooms, gas, electric bells in every 
room, and all the conveniences of a first c! 
hotel are here found. The cuisine is admir- 
able, the prices reasonable and the attendance 
good. The tine possesses this advantage over 
allothers: The boat makes no stop until it 
reaches Providence. The passenger, there- 
fore, may sleep uninterruptedly until quarter 
to six and reach Boston at the same hour as 
by the cars of the other routes. The line bas 
sprung into great favor, and fully deserves it. 
A band of music accompanies cach boat, and 
no pains are spared by the officers of the com- 
pany and of the respective boats to make the 
trips in all respects delightful and satisfac- 
tory. 





“CHICAGO is remarkably healthy this 
season,”’ says the * Tribune ;"’ and yet we gen- 
erally hear it spoken of as ** Chicago, Li.” 





Citizens Line Steamboats. 

The “Saratoga” and “City of Troy” are 
new boats, and are admirably fitted up with 
every modern convenience. They afford a 
very easy and delightful means of reaching 
Troy, Saratoga, Lake George and all points 
North and West, giving to the passengers a 
night’s good rest, preceded by a daylight sail 
of two hours through the most attractive 
part of the Hudson. Under the management 
of Superintendent Joseph Cornell and Gen- 
eral Passenger Awent W. H. Hutchins the 
utmost comfort is secured to the traveler. 
For the convenience of residents in Brooklyn 
through tickets will be sold, baggaye checked, 
and any information given at the office of 
Westcott’s Express Co., No. 333 Washington 
Street 


The Russo-Turkish War. 

“Christian Union Extra, No. 4°’—the Kusso- 
Turkisb War—is now ready. It contains a 
convenient map of the seat of war, und the 
following chapters: 1. Who are the Turks? 
II. Whatis Russia? III. The Christian Prov- 
inces. IV. The Two Religions. V How the 
War Began. VI. The Seat of War. VII. 
Prospects and Probabilities. 

It differs in shape fro ™ its predecessors, is 
more handy for the pocket, and more uattract- 
ive in general make-up. For a full under 
standing of the present conflict it is the most 
comprehensive of any pamphlet yet issued on 
thissubject. It will be sent by mail on receipt 
of fifteen cents. Horatio C. King, Publisher, 
27 Park Piace, N. Y. 
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A Sea Bath at Home. 


For many years the beneficial effects of sea- 
bathing bave been recognized. It remained 
for modern chemistry, however, to analyze 
the brine of “ old ocean,” and declare it to be 
of necessity both tonic and remedial, a con- 
servator of health and a corrective for dis- 
ease. Consequently, the practice which once 
was resorted to rather from force of instinct 
is now observed as a prerequisite of health 
and asa means of bracing the frame and in- 
suring immunity from disease. 

The waters of the ocean are found to be of 
an almost uniform saltness, the proportion of 
salt being 2.7 per centum, which gives about 
a pound of salt to every four gallons of water. 
It should be borne in mind that besides salt 
(chloride of sodium), sea water contains other 
and very important ingredients which are al- 
most, if not entirely, missing in the brines 
produced by salt wells and sprinys situated 
inland from which our supply of the various 
kinds of salt, table salt and rock salt is mainly 
drawa. Among these other component parts 
of marine salt may be mentioned the sulphate 
and chloride of magnesia, the sulphates of 
lime and soda, and tMces of the chloride of 
potassium and iodine. There is not one of 
these elements but which is an important 
requisite in producing the exbilarating reac- 
tion enjoyed after a sea bath. 

For cbildren in delicate health, and for 
elderly persons suffering from obstruction 
of any of the functions, the sca-water bath 
is an invaluable tonic and corrective; while 
for those in robust health nothing can be 
more confirmatory and luxurious. 

Unfortunately (or otherwise) the sandy 
beach, with its splendid opportunities for the 
most delightful of all recreations, does not 
lie at every man’s door; besides, winter, with 
its storms and low temperature, forbids us 
this pleasure during many long, cold montbs. 
The ocean remains; the healthful and cura- 
tive effects of sea bathing are just as essential 
in drear December as in fervid August, but 
the impossibility cf realizing them amid the 
same surroundings is painfully apparent. It 
does not follow, however, because of Na- 
ture’s interdict on open air bathing during 
the cold months, or on account of distance 
from the sea coast, that we need be deprived 
of sea-water bathing. The ingenuity of man 
has overcome far greater difficulties than 
furnishing sea baths at our homes. Sea- 
water by evaporation loses its great bulk; 
there are left its living virtues—salt, and the 
compounds that make sea salt. By simply 
adding the necessary amount of water to 
this residuum we can at will produce sea-water 
again of any required temperature, and in 
any place. Such is the simple “reason for 
life’’ which Ditman’s Sea Salt gives to the 
public. Since its introduction it bas found 
favor in all quarters, and steadily gained 
reputation and confidence. The greatest care 
is taken to produce the very best article. 

Its price places it tairly within the reach of 
all, and it can be bought in such small quanti- 
ties that the cost of a trial is insignificant. 

In reference to the remedial eff-cts of this 
salt the “Sanitarian’’ of September, 1876, 
under the heading of “ A Sea Bath at Home,” 
said: * We again avail ourselves of the occa- 
sion to state, for the benefit of children too 
feeble to be taken to the sea-shore--and for 
many adults in like condition—Ditman’s Sea 
Salt comes in as an admirable adjunct for the 
promotion of health. We have carefully in- 
quired into this preparation, and are gratified 
to find it entirely commendabie from its 
simplicity. It is nothing but PURE SEA SAtLrt, 
put up in portable packages at a trifling ex- 
pense, to meet the demands of those who. 
from a variety of reasons. cannot avail them- 
selves of the sea-shore, and we are glad to 
learn that the enterprise is meeting with the 
encouragement which it deserves.”’ 

In another issue it said: “To promote the 
appetite, give tone to the muscles,and increase 
the capability of enduring fatigue, few tonics 
equal the salt bath,while for enfeebled anwmic 
young women and children, and persons with 
cachetie taints, it is one of the most valuable 
remedies known." Ditman’s Sea Salt sup- 
plies the very want of the age, presenting to 
every one the pleasure of sea-bathing, with- 
out the necessity of a residence on the coast. 
Should be used in every nursery. Its wonder- 
ful strengthening powers are here exhibited 
to the best advantage and in the most striking 
manner—it relieves tender feet; they should 
be bathed night and morning with a solution 
of it in cold water. A saturated solution of 
Ditman's Sea Salt isa splendid embrocation 
in Rheumatic affections. The regular solution 
of this has been found valuable in Catarrb. 





AN ingenious publisher when he wants to 
remember his engagements of the following 
morning mails a postal card to himself at his 
residence, which the carrier promptly delivers 
before breakfast. It beats pocket memoranda 
all hollow. 


College Preparation, 


Special attention is called to the advertise- 
ment of O. R. Burchard, Stave Normal School, 
Fredonia, N. Y., of a Yale graduate of ten 
years’ experience, who is prepared to receive 
one or two pupils to prepare them for college, 





The best of references will be given. 








The Bible Looking Glass. 

This very curious work was planned by its 
author, Rev. John W. Barber, in his early life. 
It partakes so much of the character of Pil- 
grim’s Progress it is evident that its inspira- 
tion was derived from that. In the drawings 
there is little attempt at artistic display. The 
pictures are intended to convey a truth, and 
remind us of the Bible illustrations of half a 
century ago. The presentation of truths is 
made in homely but forcible style. The ser- 
monus—for they are a series of short dis- 
courses—are tull of vital truths, and will 
strike home, although couched in simple lan- 
guage and illuatrated by plain engravings. 
Bradley, Garretson & Co., No. 66 North 4th St., 
Philadelphia, are the publishers, 

Saratoga Hotels, 

The pressure on our columns prevents our 
doing more than to call attention to the ad- 
vertisements elsewhere of the Columbian, 
Glen Mitchell, Waverly and Holden House 
Hotels at Saratoga Springs whose merits 
are warmly commended. 

In this connection also we ask our readers 
to examine the announcements of the prop- 
erties of the Hathorn Spring Mineral Water, 
Suratoga Geyser Water, Saratoga Red Spring 
and Saratoga Vichy Water. Saratoga waters 
are famous the world over, and thousands 
have been permanently relieved by their use 
when aii other remedies have failed. 

“T THINK our church will last a good many 
years yet,” said a wagyisk deacon to bis min- 
ister; ** 1 see the sleepers are very sound.” 











Finest Olive or Salad Oil 
Expressed from the choicest selected olives 
especially for, imported and bottled by, Cas- 
well, Hazard & Co., druggists, FiprH AVENUE 
HOTEL BULLDING and Sixth avenue, corner of 
Thirty-ninth street; also No. 132 Thames 
Street, Newport, R. I. As we bottle this oil 
ourselves, we can guarrantee every bottle to 
be superior to any other salad oil in market. 
Our only places of business are as above. 


Schenck’s Mandrake Pills, 

These Pills are composed exclusively of 
vegetable ingredients, and although they en- 
tirely supersede the use of Mercury, do not 
leave any of its injurious effects. They act 
directly upon the liver, and are a valuable 
remedy in all cases of derangement cf that 
organ. Sick Headache, Indigestion and all 
Bihous Disorders succomb to the free use of 
them. 


It isa good thing for men to revolve ques- 
tions in their miud if they have room enough. 


Vanilla Chocolate,.—The highest per- 
fection is obtained in the goods made by 
Walter Baker & Co., who received the first 
award over all the world, even at the Paris 
Exposition. Ask your Grocer for Baker's, 
and you will get the very best Vanilla Choco- 
late in the market. 


Vacuum Treatment, 

This new remedial agent is «ndorsed by 
many of our leadipg physicians, among whom 
are Prof. Buchanan and Brown Sequard, who 
aflirm it is the most efficient method of treat- 
ing paralysis and many other abnormal con- 
ditions arising out of obstructed circulation 
of nerve and blood. The advertisement of 
Dr. Newell will be seen in another column, 
where more particulars may be obtained. 

A DENTIST'S sigu—Drawing, music and 
dancing. 


The White Mountains. 

Early in July a through train from New 
York to the Crawford House, White Moun- 
tains, via New Haven and Connecticut River 
Railroad, will commence running, sbortening 
the time some hours. 





The Tonic, Quinine, is pecullarly 
beneficial to the teeth and gums. J. & E. 
Atkinson's Quinine Tooth Powder is one of 
the best meaus of preserving the teeth and 
purifying the breath. 


X CHANGE—Smail bills for ten. 





Saratoga Springs. 


Drs. Strong's Remedial Institution, open all 
the year, is the headquarters of the Christian 
and literary elite seeking health or pleasure. 
For full information send for descriptive cir- 
cular. 


Help for the weak, nervous, and debilitated; 
chronic #od painful diseases cured without medi- 
cine. Electric Belts and other appliances, all 
ab-utthem, and how to distinguish the genuine 
from the spurt us. Book, with fuli particulars, 
maileo free. Address VULVERMACHER GALVANIC 
Co., 22 Vine street, Cincinnati, Obw. 





AMERICAN A ND FOR EIGN 


TEACHERS’ ACENCY.|- 


Supplies Principais for Publie Schools, Acade 
mies und Boarding Schools; Professors, Tutors, 
and Goverbesses; gives information tu Parents cf 
go00e schoo ‘ls. 

Families going abroad or to the country prumpt- 
ly suited. 

Apply to Miss M. J. YOUNG, American and For- 





eign Teachers’ Agency, 23 Union Square (Brvoad- 
way side), New York. 


| Are invited to cor 











with us by lett r 
in person upon the 
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al ICU al Quality ar 4 Pri e 
Samples and R iles 


for Self-measurement 


by mail, Perfectsat- 
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John Wanamaker 
«x CO. 
Finest Clothing 
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Merchant Tailoring 
HOUSE, 
| 818 & 820 Chestazt St. 
PHILADELPEIA. 











The “Common Sense Binder” 
is a simple, serviceable and permanent binder 
for newspapers aud periodicals, and is adapt- 
ed to meet the wants of those who desire to 
preserve and bind their weekly papers. mag- 
azines and reviews, For the convenience of 
our subscribers we wil] supply this binder by 
mail, post-paid for $1.00. It is a recent inven- 
tion, and the best we have ever seen. Address 
HORATIO C. KING, Publisher, 27 Park 
Place, New York. 


HOYT’S DYSPEPSIA CURE 


is working wonders among the dvyspeptics al! 
through the land, making glad many a househola 
who have long suffered from the gloom reflected 
from some poor despondent dyspeptie in the 
home circle. If your druggist does not keep it, 
send to pro prietor, STAKKR H. AMBLER, Wh ‘le- 
sale Druggist. 36 Vesey Street, New York. Trea- 
tise on Dy spepsia sent free. 


EADERS | of Christian Union, if you wish 

Boots and Shoes for your- elves and Families, 
Good Articles, Moderate Prices. patronize MIL- 
LER & CO 849 Broadway, Dome stic Burlaing. 


R.H.Macy & Co. 


GENERAL FANCY GOODS AND 
DRY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 
STAPLE GOODS AND NOVELTIES KECKIVED 
BY EVERY EUROPEAN STEAMER. 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARR. 
LA yeaa KID GLOVE, ALL SHADES. 
2-BUTTON, S&e., WAKRANTED. 
“TH 8T. AND SIXTH AVENUE, N. Y. 


R.H.Macy & Co. 


WILL CLOSE THELR ESTABISHMENT 


At 12 O'CLOCK NOON 





MTH ST. AND SIXTH AVENUE. 





EDUCAT IONAL. 


Those answesten an AAvertinsmans 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisemecut in 
the Christian Union. 











N ATEOF AL ip HOOL OF ELOCUTION 
Dp ORATORY, 
1418 Chestnut pins ah Philadelphia. For Clergy- 
men, Lawyers, Teachers, Business Men, and ail 
classes of advanced students. Attention to Con- 
versation., Oratory, Vocal Culture, Keading and 
Recitation. Chartered March, 1875. Grants dipiu- 
mas. Both sexes admitted. Summer term «pens 
July 2d. Students ontered atanvtime. Day and 
Evening Classes. Send for catalogue. 
J. W. SHOEMAKER, A. M.. Pres. 





VLAVERACK (N. VY.) College and Hudson 
River Institute.—%4th year. opens Sept. 10. 20 
instructors. 1! departments. College preparatory, 
English and business courses for gentlemen. For 
ladies, College course, with baccalaureate degree. 
Primary department. REV. ALONZO FLACK, Ph.D., 
President. 


: IGHLAND Military Academy, Worcester, 

Mass., for common and scientific pursuits, be- 
gins its 22a year Sept. llth, 1877. 
A. M., Supt. 


TORMAL INSTITUTE—At East Greenwich, K.1. 
A seaside summer school for teachers ano 
pupils. 83 Lecturers and Artists. Literary and 
usical Courses. July 22 to Augnst 25 Terms 
m sderate. For circulars address E. TOURJEE, 
Music Hall, Boston. 


INCINNATI WES LEY AN ‘FEM AL E COL- 
LEGE. Best advantages in Literature, Science, 
Languaves, Painting and Music 
REV. DAVID H. MOORE, D.D., Prest. 
{‘OTHIC HALL YOUNG LADIES’ 
W SCHOOL, Stamford. Conn. Apply to 
Misses: AIKEN- &C ‘H ASE, Princ ipals.— 


ToC Clergymen or School Principals. 


\ ANTED a home in the country for a boy lf 

years old where he would be kindly treated 
and receive some instruction during the summer 
months 

Terms must be moderate 

Address A. M. D., Christian Union Office, 27 Park 
Place, N. Y. 


COLLEGE PREPARATION, 


A YALE GRADUATE of ten years’ experience in 
teaching, ves'res one or two private pupils eit! er 
forthe Summer or the coming year. A faithful 
stucent, of fair ability; can fit in languages in one 
year. Best of references given. Terms moder- 
ate. Correspondence invited. O. » BU KCHARD , 


C. B. METCALF, 











- State Normal School, Fredonia, N 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XVI., No. 1. 








Alymouth Aulpit. 





SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 





JEW AND GENTILE.* 

“ But when they knew that he was a Jew, all with one voice 
about the space of two hours cried c»t. Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians.”—ACTS xix., H. 
rP\HIS was a terrific tumult raised In Ephesus 

by amerchant. When an attempt was made 
on the part of those who were aggrieved by the 
riot that took place to defend themselves by ex- 
posing their principles and their processes, the 
mob forbade them to speak. How far the world 
has grown since that time is shown by the fact 
that when in our day a merchant attempts to hold 
up to shame and disgrace men that are unoffend- 
ing, there is no riot and no mob, but for the space, 
not of two hours, but of two days (which in New 
York is an age for one thing to be of interest) the 
whole people have sympathized with those that 
are wronged. 

It is not my purpose to-nigny to make any per- 
sonat sermon. Certainly, if I had the disposition 
to do it, a fairer opportunity never could present 
itself. I have the pleasure of the acquaintance 
of the gentleman whose name has been the occa- 
sion of so much excitement—Mr. Seligman. I 
have summered with his family for several years. 
I am acquainted with him, with his honored wife, 
and with his sons and daughters; and I have 
learned to respect and love them. During weeks 
and months I was with them at the Twin Moun- 
tain House; and not only did they behave in a 
manner becoming Christian ladies and gentlemen, 
but they behaved in a manner that ought to put 
to shame many Christian ladies and gentlemen. 
They were my helpers; and they were not only 
present at the Sunday services at the Twin Moun- 
tain House, but they were present at the daily 
prayer-meetings on week days, volunteering ser- 
vices of kindness. I learned to feel that they were 
my deacons, and that in the ministration of Chris- 
tian service they were beyond the power of preju- 
dice and did not confine themselves to the limita- 
tions which might be supposed to be prescribed 
by their race. Therefore, when I heard of the 
unnecessary offense that had been cast upon Mr. 
Seligman, I felt that no other person could have 
been singled out that would have brought home 
to me the injastice more sensibly than he. With 
this statement I dismiss the personal matter. 

There are about seven million Jews in existence 
in the nations of the earth. They are living in 
almost every land under the sun. They excel all 
other people in being despised. There is not an- 
other race or people that isin such asense a bene- 
factor of the human race jas they are, and have 
been. There is not another people under the sun 
that is treated so like despicable miscreants as 
they are, and have been. For two thousand years 
they have experienced hatred and contempt and 
persecution. They are an extraordinary race by 
their faults, by their virtues, and by their long 
experience. They have been twined in the his- 
tory of every nation, oriental or occidental, an- 
cient or modern; and yet they have never lost 
their race distinctions. They have mingled, but 
not mixed, with the nations which held them. 

From the Hebrews the world has received a 
treasure of benefit such as no other people has 
ever conferred upon mankind; and those things 
in which we count ourselves most advanced, and 
which we boast as being blessings which we are 
conferring upon the nascent nations of our times, 
were derived as seed-corn from this notable peo- 
ple; and we are but raising harvests of that which 
they raised three thousand years ago. 

“*In thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be blessed.” 

That was promised to Abraham, and it has been 
fulfilled to the letter ; for every civilized nation on 


_ the globe is to-day, ifit would understand the source 


of its benefits, blessed in the descendants of Abra- 
ham. Those heroic people stand pre-eminent as 
the unrecogrfized benefactors of the human race. 
If any people ever lived whose faults might be 
condoned in consideration of their invaluable ser- 
vice to religion and to civilization, it is the He- 
brews. If any people ever had a full measure of 
every form and degree of injustice meted out to 
them, it is the Hebrews. 

Happily, in all the world «ne moral sense of 
mankind is checking the indigeitfes and correcting 





*SUNDAY EVEVING, June 2%, 1877. Messon: Rom. ix. Ilvmns 
(Plymouth Collection): Nos. 104, 725, 9@, Reported expressly for 
the Christian Union by J. T. ELLINWOr*, 


the prejudices which for four thousand years have 
been raining upon the heads of this much-wronged 
people. Now and then a flash of the old fire 
breaks out, such as we have recently seen, but it 
is transient, it is feeble, and it serves to show how 
weak the malign elements in civilization are, and 
how much generosity and justice are infused into 
the popular feelings. 

Let us look at the contributions which have 
been made to the world’s stock in civilization by 
the Hebrews. It may surprise some to be told 
that commonwealth, as we understand it in repub- 
lican governments, is unquestionably of the des- 
ert, and that our institutions sprang from the 
loins of Moses’s mind ; but it is true that he reared, 
in his retirement and relative obscurity, the pil- 
lars—or, at any rate, the foundations on which 
we are rearing the pillars and the superstructure. 
The commonwealth of the Israelites contained in 
it the seeds of all subsequent commonwealths. 

The people that most saturate themselves with 
the whole economy of the Old Testament is the 
people among whom popular liberty is most likely 
to be developed ; for, although the doctrines of 
the New Testament give to man in the ideal such 
an elevation that wrong toward him becomes an 
indignity toward God, yet the working forms of 
political institutions which lie at the foundation 
of popular liberty and popular right are to be 
found in the Old Testament rather than in the 
New. An appeal to the people on all great ques- 
tions of polity; the educating all the people to 
have a public sentiment about their own affairs ; 
the attempt to conduct a government, whether 
by prophet, by priest, or by king, for the benefit 
of the people themselves—these fundamental ele- 
ments belonged, and I think belonged first, to 
the Hebrew Commonwealth. The more one 
studies the genius of legislation in the earlier 
periods of the national existence of the Hebrews 
the more he will have reason to perceive that we 
are deriving, as it were, the very nourishment of 
our public life from those remote times, and that 
we are indebted to this people for those very 
things which make us able to despise anybody or 
anything. 

Closely allied to the organization of government, 
and indeed precedent to it, as the very condition 
of successful and continuous government, is the 
household. Now, the family emerged from bar- 
baric forms earlier among the Hebrews than 
among any other people, and passed into the con- 
dition which has enabled it to perpetuate itself. 
For, although according to the teaching of our 
Master, Moses permitted polygamy, it was only by 
sufferance and On conditions that would surely 
extinguish it, and that did extinguish it. So it 
may be said that, in spite of the patriarchal ex- 
ample of early times and later times, the great 
body of common people among the Hebrews were 
brought up in the spirit of monogamy, and the 
household was constituted by the love of one man 
to one woman. In the rearing and governing of 
a family of children the household was a great 
school of all virtue and allintegrity. If there be 
one thing that has been striking in the economy 
of the Hebrews from the ancient day it is their care 
of their children ; the instruction that they gave 
to them; their guidance of them in their rising 
up and sitting down, their going out and coming 
in. Their great aim was to instruct their children 
in a knowledge of their own institutions; in a 
knowledge of the history of their people ; and in 
a knowledge of those ordinances of God which 
had made that history celebrated. On no other 
point was there so much urgency in the instruc- 
tion of their children as on that of character; and 
in no other nation were children ever reared with 
more care. That feature was continued down 
through all the medieval darkness, and is charac- 
teristic in Jewish households to this very hour. 
In intelligence, in home life, in purity, in exalta- 
tion of sentiment, and in extraordinary care in 
the teaching of children, there are not to be found 
in the palmiest communities of the best Christian 
households those that surpass the best families of 
Jews at this time. We have borrowed their ex- 
ample, and are rearing our children after the pat- 
tern and inspiration of the Jewish household as it 
has existed from the days of Moses onward. 

I cannot fail to point out, too, how, in that ori- 
ental land, and in that early day, the virtue of 
industry, of personal independence, of work, was 
understood and enforced. During the time when 
Plato declared that in his ideal republic there 
should be no mechanies; during that long inter- 
mediate period when to be a working man was to 
be shut out from all hope of honor and elevation 
in society ; during the times when monarchy and 





-ristocracy frowned upon labor; clear down to 





the day when, contrary to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of our institutions and the design of our 
fathers, slavery in this land made work dishonor- 
able, and was eating out the inner life of it; from 
four thousand years ago down to this day—work 
has been honorable in the Jewish household ; and 
that motto, that proverb stands, which stood at 
that early period: ‘‘He who brings his child up 
without a trade brings him up to be a thief.” On 
that principle the children of the richest Jews in 
the highest station were taught how to maintain 
themselves by their own hands and by their own 
industry. The making of work honorable is one 
of the boons which God has given to the human 
race through this remarkable people. 

Then we are to fake notice how in the Jewish 
nation, from the very earliest day, woman took 
that position to which she has been coming for 
two thousand years since through the jnspirations 
of Christianity. While all around them, in the 
barbaric East, woman was the degraded object of 
man’s lust, or of his convenience as the drudge of 
the household, at that very time the Jewish insti- 
tutions were ministered to by priestesses; by 
women of singular virtue and sagacity and emi- 
nence. In Greece a woman was not even permitted 
to go to the door to greet her husband or son as 
he eame from the battle-field. She was not allow- 
ed to know music or poetry or philosophy, if she 
would be virtuous. There were women in Greece 
who were educated to all the embellishments and 
arts of life; education in Greece among women 
was given with a large hand, and they were edu- 
eated in everything that we consider, to-day, as 
most befitting the noblest women; but alas! no 
woman was so instructed unless she was to be a 
courtesan. If a woman was to be a mother, and 
a woman honored for domestic virtue, she must 
be ignorant, and must not even show her face in 
a public assembly, and she must not appear un- 
veiled in the streets. But while such was the law 
in intellectual and artistic Greece, in Palestine 
the mother, the wife or the daughter with un- 
ashamed and unveiled face might look upon any 
man; and if called to any function, there was no 
public sentiment and no law that prevented her 
assuming that function. Whatever a woman 
could do well, and was called of God by inspiration 
to do, that she was permitted to do; and she 
stood honored by what she was. That invaluable 
contribution to humanity we derived from the 
early example of this great people. 

They also gave to the world, by their ancient 
economy, a religion whose genius was the develop- 
ment of manhood. In other words, they gave to 
the world an ethical religion, as distinguished 
from a worshiping and superstitious religion. 
Although the Jew made manifest every office of 
devotion and reverence, and although you might 
select from the Jewish writers saints as eminent 
in observances as any others; yet the distinctive 
peculiarity of religion among the Israelites was 
that it had a practical drift asregards the conduct 
of men. It did\jnot expend itself in lyrics and 
prayers of worship. It descended to the character 
of men, and sought first, and above all other 
faiths of that age, to develop manhood. For the 
whole flow of that word ‘‘righteousness” in the 
Old Testament is the equivalent of our word 
‘*manhood,” in modern phrase, and seeking after 
righteousness was the distinctive peculiarity of 
the Hebrew religion. It bred a race of men who 
put into the building of themselves the attributes 
of truth, of justice, of humanity, of morality, of 
gentleness and of humility. It reared men who 
had no equals, and with whom there was nothing 
that could compare in their own time. The 
Greeks built better temples than the Hebrews; 
but though the Hebrew hand never carved a 
marble, it did better—it carved men. While the 
Greeks were so corrupt in social matters that they 
had not moral sense enough to hold the State 
together ; while their national life was perpetually 
breaking down under the stress of human nature 
for lack of manly character; while they were 
making wondrous pictures; while they were 
building world-renowed temples ; while they were 
carving heroes in gold and ivory than which the 
world never saw greater, and will never see 
greater; while they were making a simulacrum 
of mankind, the Hebrews were making mankind 
—they were making man. Such was the very 
drift of their religion. And the apostle, baving 
received the culture of Greece at the feet of his 
great teacher, and knowing what it meant, de- 
clared that his brethren sought after righteous- 
ness, but that they did not well understand what 
were the instruments by which the higher devel- 
opment of manhood was to be attained. They 
sought to develop righteousness by institutions . 
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but Paul says that no race of people ever did or 
ever will, merely by institutions, develop the 
highest form of character. That must be done 
by following a living example under a heroic 
inspiration. 

Christ is the law. That is, he undertook to do 
that which the whole law aimed to do, but which 
through the weakness of the flesh it could not do. 
He came making virtue luminous, and interpreting 
to mankind so much of the divine disposition as 
can possibly be shown in the human flesh, by 
making possible to men that which a man longs, 
prays, yearns, sighs to be, and then helping them 
to come to it—namely, to ‘ta perfect man”; to 
‘the measure of the stature of the fullness of 
Christ.” But this Jewish people set the example, 
by their religion, which led men to seek manhood 
as the chief thing under all circumstances—a 
larger, broader, nobler, diviner manhood than 
ever the Gentiles dreamed of. 

The moral sense of mankind, the vivid concep- 
tion of right and wrong among men, sprang from 
the training of the Jews. Hunger,and thirst after 
righteousness has been characteristic of the Jew 
from an early age; and we have derived an im- 
pulse in that direction from his writings and from 
his example. The Greek gave to the world 
wsthetic gifts. Whatever was exquisite in beauty, 
whatever was fine in symmetry, whatever was 
rare in proportion, whatever was harmonious in 
art, the Greek longed for; but he never longed 
for the good. The Jew was deficient in the per- 
ception of the beautiful as it was developed in 
matter ; but his soul was allaflame with the con- 
ception of the beautiful as it was developed in the 
mind ; and he sought to create in man inwardly 
by the spirit that which the Greeks sought to 
create in him outwardly by the flesh. 

‘* As the hart panteth after the water-brooks, so panteth 
my soul after thee, 0 God.” 

In all the literature of the globe you cannot 
find another such aspiration; and this is but one 
of ten thousand of the breathings of the Jewish 
mind ofits yearning after the divine. 

The moral literature, too, which has come 
from this people has been a treasure to the world. 
The human race has fed on Homer, on Plato, on 
Aristotle, on Seneca, on Cicero, and in the far 
Orient on one or two notable authors; but no- 
where has there been such food for the inner man 
as in the wisdom of Solomon, in the lyrics of 
David and his school, and in the ery of those great 
solitary statesmen, the Hebrew prophets, who 
were the masters of statesmanship in the age in 
which they lived. 

But to us and to all Christendom the Hebrew 
should be held sacred for that gift without money 
and without price, our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. ‘‘Of whom as concerning the flesh Christ 
came” is a sentence that ought to make the Is- 
raelites sacred to us from association and from 
history, if from nothing else. The ideal man of 
the ages was Jesus Christ. The likeness of so 
much of the divine nature as can dwell in human 
flesh was Jesus Christ. The grandest interpreter 
of the Old Testament Scripture was Jesus Christ. 
The Sermon on the Mount is but an epitome of 
the great truths which had been wrought out in 
the experience and observation of the thousands 
of years of God’s people preceding. Jesus Christ 
gathered them together and brought them as grain 
in a granary into the Sermon on the Mount; but 
they grew in a thousand fields dispersed through 
the ages. To besure, he made them more noble 
by insphering them in a spiritual light, and show- 
ing what their outcome was, and was to be; but 
they were the Old Testament economies ; and the 
Sermon on the Mount, into which they were 
gathered, comes to us not simply from Jesus 
Christ, but from his ancestors throughout all the 
period of the Jewish commonwealth. 

But if one turns from moral functions to secu- 
lar, it may be said that no people ever taught the 
world such a lesson of endurance, of indestructi- 
ble manhood, under every conceivable oppression 
and wrong, as the Jews have. No abuse that can 
be heaped upon man has been spared from the 
head of this persecuted people. From the days 
of the Roman emperors they have been objects of 
cruelty in every part of the civilized world. They 
have everywhere been denied citizenship. Every- 
where they have been denied not only equal 
rights, but the commonest rights of humanity. 
They have been obliged to clothe themselves so 
that their very garments were a badge of con- 
tempt. They have been shut up in certain terri- 
tories. They have been fleeced, cheated, perse- 
cuted with the cruelest instruments of wrong by 
those who’soughtito;wrest [from them their sup- 
pon Hal, = 
posed riches. They, have {been emptied out of 





countries where they had taken up their abode. 
For instance, from Spain seventy thousand fam- 
ilies were driven suddenly into exile, not more than 
one-fifth of them surviving. That cruel exodus 
was repeated time and time again in various na- 
tions, from hundred years to hundred years, un- 
der the oppressions of superstitious peoples. Did 
a plague break out in Hungary’ The Jews had 
poisoned the people, and a mob wreaked ven- 
geance upon their households. Was there black 
death in Germany’ The whole country was in 
cruel riot to avenge their sufferings on the perse- 
cuted Jews. 

But this remarkable race, though fined, robbed, 
treated with the utmost injustice and cruelty, and 
kicked out from their abiding place again and 
again, could not be destroyed. Hope sprang 
immortal in their soul. With tenacity, with 
toughness, with an ineradicable courage, witha 
persistence in their own faith, and with a trust in 
their gwn national stock, they have marched 
through I know not bow many generations of 
persecution. The legend of ‘*The Wandering 
Jew” is true—not of any one person, but of a 
people. It was the nation of the Jews that was 
the ‘‘Wandering Jew”; and all that has ever 
been dreamed by poets or invented by the imag- 
ination of the miseries of the *‘ Wandering Jew” 
has been fulfilled more than fourfold upon the 
head of this great and wonderful race. They 
have never sat down in discouragement, but have 
repaired again and again and again their wasted 
fortunes, and erected schoo's and synagogues, 
and amassed property, and served the State, and 
wrought for manhood. It has been the very 
genius of the Hebrew people to work for the wel- 
fare of mankind by working for their own welfare. 
All their struggles for existence, and all their con- 
flicts for equal rights, have done much to promote 
that spirit of toleration which is found through- 
out the civilized nations of the globe. They fought 
the battle of liberty in fighting for their own right 
to live. The conflict in England by which the 
disfranchised Jews were at last permitted to have 
a name, and to have citizenship, and the rights of 
a citizen under the Government, was one of the 
most enlightening and strengthening of all the 
moral movements in your time and mine. And 
that which took place in England took place in 
Germany, in Holland, in Spain, in Portugal, in 
France, in Switzerland, in Hungary, and in Aus- 
tria generally. The Jews, everywhere persecuted, 
everywhere bruised and crushed in the root, 
everywhere disbranched, everywhere defoliated, 
everywhere robbed of their precious fruit, have 
sprung to life again like the mulberry-tree, which 
is fed upon and plucked by the silk-weaving 
worm, but which, though stripped of one crop of 
leaves, produces another and another. This ex- 
traordinary people have set an example to hu- 
manity of indomitable courage in the endurance 
of whatever men can put upon them and yet liv- 
ing and thriving. If ever a race was heroic this 
race has been. 

In its long and dreary way the indomitable 
spirit of this great people has not flinched. They 
have held fast to their faith. When for the sake 
of saving themselves they were outwardly obliged 
to conform to a cruel reigning Christianity, in- 
teriorily, in the church, in the sanctuary of their 
own households, they were faithful to the religion 
of their fathers. And, not content with simply 
their own advancement, they have in almost 
every age and in almost every country added to 
the common stock of knowledge and civilization, 
and that under all the unfavorable conditions of 
which I have spoken. The Jewish philosophers 
have stood second to none. The Jewish states- 
men have been among the most eminent in the 
world. Jewish teachers, and scholars, and liter- 
ary men, and scientists, and artists have ranked 
with the ablest in Europe, and they do to-day. 
It will not do to say that they are the genius of 
intelligence and administration in Europe; but I 
may venture to say that they are second to no 
others in these respects. To-day in music, in 
painting, in histrionie art, in finance, and in gen- 
eralship, the Hebrews are equal to any among 
the most favored, whether in Europe or in Amer- 
ica. Considering their opportunities, they are 
certainly giving more genius to statesmanship 
and administration and finance than any other 
people. 

What have they, then, of which they need be 
ashamed, in a Christian republic where all men 
are declared to be free and equal? Of what has 
this oriental nation to be ashamed in a country 
where Christianity bas breathed a spirit of man- 
hood? Is it that they are excessively industrious ” 
Let the Yankee cast the first stone. Is it that 





they are inordinately keen in bargaining’? Have 
they ever stolen ten millions of dollars at a pinch 
from acity? Are our courts bailing out Jews, or 
compromising with Jews? Are there Jews lying 
in our jails, and waiting for mercy, and dispos- 
sessing themselves slowly of the enormous wealth 
which they have stolen? You cannot find one 
criminal Jew in the whole catalogue. It is said 
that the Jews are crafty and cunning, and some- 
times dishonest, in their dealings. Ah! what a 
phenomenon dishonesty must be in New York! 
Do they not pay their debts when it is inconve- 
nient’ Hear it, O ye Yankees! 
any such thing known on the face of the earth 
before’? Is it true that they live on that which 
you throw away’ What a miscreant a man must 
be that is so closely economical! Is it true that 
they can make money where you go to bank- 
ruptcy? Shame on you!—not on them. Is it 
true that they have among them many who are 
untrustworthy? I suppose they must be the only 
people on God’s earth any portion of whom 
are not trustworthy! Now I suppose there are 
Jews that are sometimes tempted of the devil; I 
suppose there are crafty men among the Jews; 
but I believe that for their numbers there are 
fewer such men among them than among us, and 
that of men of high and honorable dealing with 
enormous interests at stake, of trustworthy men 
in the administration of affairs, they have more 
in proportion to their numbers than our own or 
any other race-stock, in this or any other land. 

If, then, you look upon their genius, upon their 
antiquity, upon their early and continuing ser- 
vices, upon the legacy which they have given to 
the Gentile world, upon their fidelity to their faith, 
upon their heroism, upon their industry, upon their 
enterprise and upon their substantial integrity, 
they are of all people under the sun the last that 
should be insulted, either by retail or by whole- 
sale. And if in all the world you had sought for 
a place in which to base an insult for mere race 
you could not have found another where it would 
have been so disreputable as in America, where 
the race spirit is opposed to our fundamental in- 
terpretation of religion not only, but of morality 
and of civic economy. Butof all placesin America 
where society attempts to keep its garments free 
from contact with the vulgar people, think of a 
hotel ; and of all hotels a thousand-room hotel in 
Saratoga! Listen, O ye astonished people : where 
for fifty years North and South and East and 
West have come together, and been instructed, 
sometimes by ministers and sometimes by Morris- 
seys, and where every form of pleasurable vice, 
every sort of amusement, everything that would 
draw custom, has been common—there, in Sara- 
toga, the Corinth of America, in a Hotel designed 
to accommodate two thousand people, it seems 
society is so developed that it will not consent to 
go unless everybody that comes is fit to associate 
with men who made their money yesterday, ora 
few years ago, selling codfish ! What is society in 
America? It is a disposition to be independent. 
The power of a man to take care of himself and 
his family by his own wit and industry—that 
makes a man respectable in so far as economics is 
concerned ; and it is not in good taste for a man 
that inherits all his money, and does not earn a 
dollar himself, to reproach men who have not a 
dollar that they did not earn themselves. Of all 
people in creation the Hebrews least deserve the 
ban, the finger of scorn, the ostracism, of polite 
society. The trouble is, men have not been to 
school enough to learn the decency which belongs 
to the instruction of the Jews, to their institu- 
tions, and to their fundamental ideas of manhood 
and rel:gion. 

Are these people aiding or are they quenching 
civilization in ourland? Are they bearing their 
part in the advance of knowledge in America ? 
Are they educating their children’? Are they 
publishing books and newspapers’? Are they 
opening synagogues’? Are they the corrupters of 
morality? Is it in the Jewish family that the 
monstrous spawn is bred that degrades Christian 
households? It was left for Christian reformers 
to unloose the bands and throw open the door to 
every foul solicitation and every base témptation 
that plays about every household in the land. 
Are the Jews remiss in rearing their children in 
those elements of education and training which 
go to make a character distinguished for virtue, 
integrity and manhood ? 

Are they in our poor-houses? In which? Are 
they in our jails? Where’? Are they in our re 
formatories? Point them out. Do their women 
defile our street? You cannot tind another people 
in America among whom the social virtues are 
more rigorously taught and observed than amoug 
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the Israelites. Exceptions there are, but their 
characteristics are such as I have represented 
them to be. They are a temperate people, and 
we are a drunken people. They are a virtuous 
people, and we largely tend to be a lascivious 
people. They are a people excessively careful of 
their children, and there is a great laxity among 
us in the education of the household. We may 
well take lessons of them. They were the school- 
masters of our fathers, and we may well go to 
school to the same masters. 

They are becoming land-owners in America, by 
reason of the liberty and toleration which reign 
here; and as land-owners those very peculiarities 
which made them offensive at other times are 
dropping away from them. There can be no 
question that the Jewish race stock, if it be suf- 
fered in the largest spirit of true Christianity to 
have its way, will merge with the American stock. 
During all the two thousand years in which the 
Jews have been wanderers on the globe, perse- 
cuted and despised, there bas been no inducement 
for them to invest their money in landed estates, 
and their property has been of a moveable kind ; 
but they are now buying land in America; and I 
tell you the land that a people stand on forms 
them more than they form the land by their agri- 
culture ; and more among us than anywhere else 
they become citizens. They come here to live and 
stay; and their children will intermarry with 
ours; their blood will flow into the common 
stream with ours; and if their virtues might be 
incorporated with ours it would be of unspeaka- 
ble advantage to us. Where else, then, is prej- 
udice against them so culpable as iu our land ? 

Let me say, in closing, that our brethren and 
fellow-citizens, the Jews, should not suffer them- 
selves to be too much exercised by the petty 
slights or even public insults that are heaped 
upon them. A bero may be annoyed by a mos- 
quito; but to put on his whole armor and call on 
all his followers to join him in making war on an 
insect would be beneath his dignity ; and I think 
that for our friends, the Jews, to notice in any 
special manner this indignity which they have re- 
ceived will be to place too much importance upon 
it. 1 trust, therefore, that there will be no public 
assemblies called, no resolutions passed, no more 
unfortunate letters written, no recriminations, no 
personalities. We are fed to death with such 
things as these, until the people have come to 
have almost a butcher’s appetite. So let us ban- 
ish, and let us exhort those whom we are proud 
to call fellow-citizens to banish, wrath; and may 
they recognize that their position, their honors, 
all things that are sacred to them, are in this 
country such as they shall themselves determine 
them to be. May they understand that under 
this government there is no place to which they 
may aspire—no sphere of finance, no walk in 
literature, no avenue to honor, no field of art or 
science—whieh is shut to them. The heaven 
above their head is not more free to every one of 
them than all the ways of men in this land. Let 
them be composed, and not be disturbed by in- 
juries which are but the faintest echoes of the 
wrongs which were inflicted on their fathers 
through unnumbered generations. If their 
fathers, when the foot of tyranny was placed 
upon their necks, when they were treated to the 
flame and the cord and the ax, when they tasted 
the luxury of the dungeon, when they were pelted 
with all manner of obloquy, when they were driv- 
en hither and thither and were wanderers up and 
down the earth, in patience possessed themselves, 
and maintained their economy, their institutions 
and their genius, I am sure their descendants will 
be able, under this slight breath, this white frost, 
this momentary flash of insult, to maintain their 
genius, their households, their social customs, 
their citizenship, and the honors which their 
fathers achieved, and of which they are showing 
themselves not to be unworthy in this nation and 
in our time. 





A HOLIDAY FOR HARD WORKERS. 
By Rev. E. P. Roe. 


JLEASURES long planned and anticipated 
--_ often prove “flat, s'ale and unprofitable” 
when at last they disappoint us in their sorry 
contrast with our hopes, while on the other hand 
good times that come unexpectedly are enjoyed 
all the more keenly because such agreeable sur- 
prises. The other morning the editor of the 
Christian Union, Dr. Lyman Abbott, who is a 
near neighbor and a nearer friend, appeared at 
my door with the announcement that he was to 
meet on the morrow at the West Point landing 
the N. Y. and Brooklyn Association of Congrega- 








tional ministers, at the same time giving me 
an invitation to accompany him which I accepted 
on the spot. The morning of the 27th found us 
leading an array of carriages up the Cornwall 
slope of the mountain, for it bad been arranged 
that the gentlemen whom Mr. and Mrs. Abbott 
were to entertain for the day should land at West 
Point and enjoy one of the finest drives in Amer- 
iea across the Highlands, instead of a prosaic ride 
down from Newburgh through the brickyards. 
The Albany day-boat was on time and so were 
we, and there stepped on shore a venerable body 
of divinity, or rather several bodies, led by Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher and his brother, Dr. Edward 
Beecher. A shower the previous evening had left 
less dust than could be found in the immaculate 
parlor of a spinster, and the heated air had been 
cooled to such a nicety of adjustment that we 
grew warm in the praise of its baiminess. With 
much good-natured badinage and repartee we 
climbed the West Point hill and took the outer 
avenue that skirts the river edge of the plain and 
campus. ‘The brethren” gazed with mild curi- 
osity at ‘* Flirtation Walk” where it led demurely 
and openly from the main road, but soon lost 
itself in winding intricacies, mysterious copsewood 
and the still deeper mysteries suggested by the 
imagination. Let no grave reader lift a disdainful 
nose. Perhaps this same secluded path of frivo- 
lous name has had a greater influence on human 
destiny than himself. 

The trim plain and trimmer cadets were soon 
left far behind and nature began to wear the 
aspect it had shown to our great grandfathers 
when children. Through the skillful engineering 
of Mr. Charles Caldwell, a most excellent road 
of easy grades winds across Cro’ Nest and Butter 
Hill (the latter was rechristened ‘‘Storm King” 
some years since by the poet, N. P. Willis). As 
our path zigzagged up the shaggy sides of Cro’ 
Nest, wider and superber views opened out before 
us until at last West Point with its gleaming 
tents, the winding river with its silver sheen, and 
the village of Cold Spring lay at our feet, while to 
the South-west a multitude of green highlands 
lifted their crests like a confusion of emerald 
waves. A few moments more brought us to the 
summit and although we were but a thousand 
feet nearer heaven than when we started, the air 
was so pure and sweet and the sky so blue that it 
might well seem to those who had so recently left 
the stifling city that they bad climbed half way 
thither. A half-an-hour’s ride brought us to the 
northern slope of the mountains. Here we made 
a halt at Mr. Cobb’s ‘‘ School on the Heights” and 
were entertained with unlimited cherries which by 
some strange providence had escaped the boys, and 
also by some exceedingly interesting gymnastic ex- 
ercises that were performed to the rhythm of gay 
music. There are probably few finer views on the 
river than that from Mr.Cobb’s piazza and grounds, 
and thus his pupils are under the best of influences 
out of doors as well as within. As Mr. Abbott's 
guests looked down upon the broad expanse of 
Newburgh Bay, the city itself, the picturesque 
village of Cornwall], and the great swale of rich 
diversified country that lav between our lofty 
eyrie and the dim and distant Shawangunk 
mountains that blended with the clouds, they 
must have felt indebted to their host for one of the 
richest pleasures of their lives. 

At last Mr. Beecher said that he carried an in- 
ternal clock which plainly intimated tbat it was 
time for dinner. The descensus was easy, but 
Mrs. Abbott’s warm welcome and hot dinner sug- 
gested an arernus only by blissful contrast. The 
fun, wit, and jollity of the remainder of the even- 
ing can no more be reproduced than the sparkle 
of. yesterday's dew or the ripple of yesterday's 
waves. It was a pleasant thing to see those gray- 
haired men, many of whom had been burdened 
with care more than half a century, becoming 
boy-like again in feeling and mirthfulness. 





Y.M.C. A. 

The various departments of work earried on by the 
Y. M. C. A. have already been mentioned in these 
columns. We will not repeat them now, but we de- 
sire to lay special emphasis on the fact that the work 
of the Y. M. C. A. is by young men for young men. 


A lady was recently heard to say, in coming out of 
a Gospel meeting held in the interest of young men, 
“They treat us as if our souls were not worth sav- 
ing.”’ Thisis not the fact. But, believing that the 
young men are those to whom in the immediate fu- 
ture the Church must look for its pastors and strong 
supporters, and the State for its officers and good 
government, and knowing too that when the young 
men of the land are on the side of Christ all others 
who are most under their influence will be led in the 





same direction, the Y. M. C. A. makes its special mis- 
sion to young men. 

In taking a review of the work of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations the past year those 
interested in the spread of the Redeemer’s king- 
dom cannot find other than cause for thanksgiving. 
The Y. M. C. A. is not a literary bureau nor a 
House of Refuge, nor alone an institution for the 
physical development of men. It is true all these 
characteristics are to be found init. But these things 
are merely means—instrumentalities for the accom- 
plishment of a higher end. The often repeated prin- 
ciple, which is quoted as the foundation-stone of the 
Y. M. C. A., is the religious development of young 
men; and those whose long experience gives their 
judgment respect tell us that this can be best accom- 
plished by young men. 

At the recent convention at Louisville a whole ses- 
sion was devoted to hearing the reports of work for 
railroad men. There is perhaps no more encouraging 
work for the Christian anywhere than in this depart- 
ment and none which has grown more rapidly. It is 
probable that telegraph operators will soon be in- 
cluded in this work. Of the 800,000 men employed on 
the various roads in this country hundreds, even 
thousands, have been brought under the influence of 
the railway associations and large numbers have 
already been brought to thetruth. In some instances 
the whole “ crew”’ of a train is composed of Christian 
employees, and a gentleman traveling on one of these 
trains recently was heard to remark that “it was a 
safe train to travel on.” 

The work of evangelization has not been ignored 
by the Young Men’s Christian Associations, but they 
do not consider it in any sense as their special field of 
effort. On the contrary, they believe for the most 
part that this work can be accomplished better and 
that it more properly falls within the province of the 
churches. There are, however, exceptional cases, 
where the pastors of many churches have united in 
an invitation to the State executive committees to 
visit their towns and hold evangelistic services. This 
has been especially the case in the New England 
States; and as a result of this work many conversions 
have occurred and the churches been greatly revived. 
This however, as previously stated, is not regarded 
by the associations as their specific work, and on this 
account they have ever made their strongest efforts 
in the direction of rescuing young men. 
PERSONAL. 

—The Rev. Dr. Ludlow preached his first sermon, 
July 1, as pastor of the Westminster Presbyterian 
Church in Brooklyn. 

—Rev. Dr. S. G. Buckingham recently celebrated 
the thirtieth anniversary of his settlement over the 
South Congregational Church of Springfield. 

—An incoming Liverpool steamer brings over four 
hundred Mormon converts, mainly Scandinavians. 
It is a mistake to suppose that Mormonism is an 
American institution. It lives only by importations 
from Europe. 

—James Russell Lowell will not break his connec- 
tion with Harvard college when he undertakes the 
Spanish mission. The authorities of the college have 
refused to accept his resignation, and will fill his 
place temporarily during his absence. 

—The “‘ New York Evangelist” reports a significant 
transaction, the gift of a thousand dollars by the King 
of Siam to aid in the construction of a missionary 
chapel. We believe this is the first instance of a con- 
tribution by a heathen king to Christian missions. 

—Miss Jenny North, valedictorian of her class at 
the Commencement of Bates College, Maine, is the 
youngest member of the class, and reported to be the 
first woman who has graduated with the highest 
honors from any New England college admitting 
women. 

— This is from the ‘‘ Courier du Canada”: It is ru- 
mored that a Protestant minister of Montreal has 
been interdicted by his bishop for having established 
the confessional in his congregation, the minister 
having declared to the Synod, before which he was 
censured, that the confessional was the only means of 
saving society.” 

—Rev. Henry 8. Huntington, late of Galesburg, I1., 
was installed pastor of the Congregational church in 
Gorham, on Monday, June llth. The services con- 
sisted in the reading of the Scriptures and prayer by 
Rev. J. P. Trowbridge, of Standish; Sermon by Prof. 
Wm. M. Barbour, of Bangor; Prayer of Installation 
by Rev. L. Wiswall, of Windham; Fellowship of the 
churches by Rev. H. B. Mead, of Saccarappa; Address 
to the people by Rev. E. Y. Hincks, and benediction 
by the pastor. 

—The Boston Mountains of Northern Arkansas are, 
morally speaking, a very destitute region, where 
thousands of young people are growing up without 
proper religious mstruction. The people are gen- 
erally poor, and not able to pay for preaching, nor to 
procure means for carrying on Sunday-schools with- 
out help from abroad. A missionary of the American 
Sunday-school Union has been laboring there re- 
cently, and finds his work to be greatly needed. 
Missionary Alters, who for some time devoted himself 
to the needs of this region, died a few months since 
and until recently the people have been without a 
pastor. 
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From Monday, June 25, to Saturday, 
June 30. 
Financial Quotations—Gold.— 


Monday. Wednesday, Saturday 

June 25. June 27. June 30. 

Gold (highest) ..... 1053¢ ...c000. WOK .eeceee. 105% 
Legat Tenders..... 94.91 ....c00. 94.91 cecccee 4.91 


Government Bonds.— 
(Most of these figures ee the highest nominal 
tes.) 


Sixes, 1881. r........ 110% 
Sixes, 1881. c. 


soocccee Ml 
11534 


seeeseee 110% 










4548. 1891. @...2..000. 107% 
Currency sixes..... 122% 


Bids fo State Bonds. 
Alabama 66, ’83..... 41 N.Y. 68. C.L. 1878... 
ao Se, '86..... 





08% 
coscsee 123% 





41 N.Y. 6s. G.R. 1887. _ 
41 N.Y. fis, G.C. 1887. - 
41 N.Y. 66. G.L. 1883. — 
2 8 N.Y. 68, G.L., I8¥1... 119 
20 N.Y. fis, G.L. 1892. . 119 
23 N.Y. 6s, G.L. 1805... 119 
5 N.Y. 58. G.L. 1876... — 
- N.C. ts, O.Jan.& Ju 18 
= N.C. 68 A. & U..... i8 
-- N.C. 68,.N.C.R..J.4J3. 67 
ae es 67 
C »mnecticut « at 13s N.C.,co 
Ges Gia nncces N.C. 


do 7s. new ponds. rc 
do 7s, ind’sed.... 108 


f 


do 78. geld oonds 10855 N.C 
Indiana os...... cove N.C.. 
Ill. coup. ts, ” % Tioeeee - N.C.. 


11}. tis, coup. 
Ill. War loan. eessoce 
septucky tis... 
Louisiana 63 
ado _—itia, 
do N.F. D . #8 
do Penite’t’ry. 48 
40 






48 Rhode island ts.... 110 


South Carolina ts.. 38 


Go @, L.B....00 do fs. Avr.& Oc, 38 
do a BENS do F’g Act, 't6.. 3 
do 8s, L.B., 1875 40 ao L.C,. "80J.4J3. 45 
do 88. 1900...... — do L.C.’89.A&O 45 
do 7s. consol’d. 3iX do 78 of 1885..... 
Mich. tis. "78-79 ..... 10335 do Non-fund.b. 1% 
883. Tenn. 6s, old........ 43 


10 68,new....... 43 
ao. Hs, new ser... 43 
VG. G8, GEE ....200900 
do n.b.. 1866..., 31 
ao n.b.. 1867.... 31 
dO consol........ 82 
a0 ex. mat. coup 72 





10344 
Uv’ . ‘bas due 82to'W 1.8% 
Funding b. vee. 109 
Asvium or U.d. . 108 


H. & St.J., due 6. 108 do consol., 2d se. 4 
. . 108 do deferred becee 5 
- D. of Co. 3. 65s isi. 77% 


- do smal) b. - 
-_ do hegis....... = 





N.Y. 60, Ge att 
Foreign Exchange.— 


6 days. days. 
London prime bankers, 4.87G4.8734 4.8954 @4.80'4 








Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending June 30, 1877. 


Butter.—Receipts for the week were 32,/ll 
packages. Exports, 8,618 packages. There was a 
full export of choice butter by refrigerator rooms 
per steamers, and the usual lignt domestic trade 
for the season at former prices, say 20@22 cts. for 
choice to fine butter. A ton of coal $3.25, a pound 
of “best butter” carried to your duor for 2% cts., 
mechanics wages $1.25@$2.00 per day. Cheese, 
100,000 .\boxes per week exported at 8@10 cts, 
Armies of officials of all kinds and official salaries 
being restricted and cut down. These be guod 
signs for the growing industry and returning 
prosperity of the country. Good signs if they be 
true, but the paper * Legal tender” (so calied) still 
remains working like malaria in the commercial 
system, and as long as it does remain the poison- 
ous fungus growths in the body politic will only 
be checked, cut off at the top not rooted out and 
destroyed. Had Congress proclaimed shelis, or 
forest leaves, or pebble stones a (so called) 
* Legal tender,” it might have had some merit of 
fairness and frankness, and even an element of 
decency, and dignity, and respectability as com- 
pared to the issuance cf these engraved lies 
which pollute the people’s purse and persons. 
“ Llonesty is the best policy.” An honest currency 
can be trusted, it doesn’t breed tllusion and bank- 
ruptey and ruin; but practical work and regular 
reward and resultant society prosperity. With 
gold as a standard value currency, and silver sub- 
sidiary, and the large commercial exchanges of 
the country made by deposits and checks, why may 
we not repair the waste places, renew emaciated 
interests, and have commerce again regain its old 
time health and normal activity. We quote: Fine 
fresh creamery make, 21@22c.; fine fresh high- 
flavored private dairy, 20@22c.; fair to goud fresh 
State butter, 17@20c.; fresh Western mil! butter, 
13@16ec. ; fresh Western common, !2@14c. 

Cheese.—Keceipts for the week, 14,891 boxes. 
Exports, 98,002 boxes. Gold, 105. The price has 
declined 4@lic. per lb., and there has been a con- 
tinued large export business. Fourth of July 
week has become proverbial in the cheese trade 
as showing the lowest prices of the year, and prob- 
ably next week may maintain its reputation. Fine 
factory, 94@10c.; fair to good, 8@9ec.; skimmed, 4@7c. 

Eggs are iower, business on them very dul! and 
likely to be so all next week. We quote: Fresh 
eggs, near-by marks, per doz,, @léc.; Western 
and southern, M@l5c. 

Live Poultry.—Fowls, per |b., 10@12c.; roosters 
6@8c.; turkeys, l0@13c. 

Beans.—We quote: Mediums, per bush., $2.00@ 
$2.80; marrows, per bush., $3.25@$3.75. 

Beeswax sells 29@30c. for pure wax. 


Dried Apples are very quiet. We quote dc. for 
quarters and sliced. 








CENTS and 3 cent stamp for 33 Bpenutife 
Chromo Curds, or 50 Scroll, or 50 White and 
Samples, with name. Le! Keturn Mail. Thou- 
sands say: rprised at their ‘yo 
w.c, CANNUN, Box ny, oston, Mass 


FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 
No. 5 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


U.8. GOVERNMENT BonDs bought and sold 
in amounts to suit investors: also, Geld, 
Silver and foreign coins: Deposits received 
in Currency or Gold, and interest allowed 
on Balances: Special attention paid to In- 
vestment Orders for Miscellaneous Stocks 
and Bonds. 


UNITED STATES 


New 4 Per Cent. Loan. 


UNDER AUTHORITY of a contract with the 
SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 


THE UNDERSIGNED hereby give notice that 
from this date, and until July 16, at 3 P.Mm., they 
will receive subscriptions for the 4 PER CENT, 
FUNDED LOAN ot the UNITED STATES, 
in denominations as stated below, AT PAR AND 
ACCRUED INTEREST IN GOLD COIN, 

THE BONDS are redeemable after 30 vears 
from July 1, 1877, and carry interest from that date, 
payable quarterly, and are exempt from the pay- 
meat of taxes or duties to the United States, as 
well as from taxation in any form by or under 
state, municipal, or local authority. 

THE INTEREST on the REGISTERED 
STOCK will be paid by check, issued by the 
TREASURER of the UNITED STATES, 
to the order of the holder. and matled to his ad- 
dress. The check is payable on presentation, 
properly indorsed, at the offices of the Treasurer 
and Assistant Treasurers of the United States. 

THE SUBSCRIPTIONS will be for COU- 
PON BONDS of $50 and $100, and REGIS- 
TERED STOCK in denominations of 850, 
$100. $500, 1.000, 85.000, and $10,000, 

THE BONDs, both COUPON and REGIS- 
TERED, will be ready for delivery July 2, 1877. 

FORMS OF APPLICATION will be fur- 
nished by the T’reasurer at Washington, the As- 
sistant Treasurers at Baltimore, Buston, Chicago. 
Cincinnati, New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, 
St. Louis, and San Francisco, and by the National 
Banks and bankers generally. The applications 
must specify the amount and denominations re- 
quired, and, for registered stock, the full name 
and Post Office address of the person to whom the 
bonds shall be made payable. 

TWO PER CENT. of the purchase money 
must accompany the subscription. The remainder 
may be paid at the pleasure of the purchaser, 
either at time of subscription or at any time prior 
to Oct. 16, 877, with interest added at 4 per cent. to 
date of payment. 

THE PAYMENTS may be made in gold coin 
to the Treasurer of the United States at Washing- 
ton, or Assistant Treasurers at Baltimore, Boston, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, New Orleans, and St. Louis, 
and to the Assistant Treasurer at San Francisco, 
with exchange on New York, or to either of the 
undersigned, 

TO PROMOTE THE CONVENIENCE OF 
SUBSCRIBERS, THE UNDERSIGNED 
will also receive, in lieu of coin, United States 
notes or drafts on New York, at their coin value 
on the cay of receipt in the City of New York. 











AUGUST BELMONT & CO., New York. 


DREXEL, MORGAN & CO, = 
J.& W. SELIGMAN & CU., = 
MORTON, BLISS & CO., sa 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK of the CITY 
OF NEW YORK, N.Y. 
DREXEL & CU., Philadelphia. 
JUNE IA, 1877. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 








F. A. FERRIS & CO.’S 
UNRIVALLED TRADE-MARK HAMS, 


AND BREAKFAST BACON, 
264, 266 & 268 MOTT STREET, NEW YORK. 





NONE GENUINE UNLESS BEARING 
OUR PATENTED TRADE-MARK, 


a light metalic seal, attached to the string, as in the eat. 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 


85 and 87 Broad St., 
CORNER 8OUTH WILLIAM 8T., NEW YORK 
Sell Butter, Cheese, Eggs, etc..on Commis- 
sion. Make cash advances upon same, and send 
returns 4s soon as sold. Mark goods and address 
letters, DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 

New YORK. 
Also are salesmen for the “ Rockdale,”’ Catskill] 
Mountain and other creameries. 








Mixed Cards, with name, for l0c. and stamp. 





One pack (20 sytes) Acquaintance Cards, i0c. 
Samples for 3c. stamp. M. Dowd & Co,, Bristol, Ch. 


Continental Ins. Co., 
Office, 100 & 102 Broadway, N. Y. 


Brooklyn Dep’t, corner Court and 
Streets and 1066 Broadway, Brooklyn, 
Capita ° ° $1,000,000 00 
Assets, Jan’y 1. 1877, 3,040,085 07 
Liabilities, . - ,», 252,962 10 


CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
3 PECK, Sec’y. 


Mont ague 
E. D. 


CYRUS 


AGENTS WANTED. 


ACENTS, LOOK AT THiS!! 


Rey. W. H. Daniel’s new and splendid edition of 


MOODY AND HIS WORKS. 


Tntroduction by President Fowler. 24 full 
page engravings; 500 pages. PRICE 81.25. 
Brought down to date. and wil! outsell anytaiu won 
this line. Send for Circulars to American Pupb- 
lishing Co., Hartford, Ct., Chicago, Lil., Cinn., Olio 











HANOVER 
Fire Insurance Company. 


120 Broadway, cor. Cedar St 





IIE, o nccodecstiascccceents $500,000 00 
Re-Insurance Fund.............. 525.127 30 
Outstanding Liabilities. 108,362 15 
Pe Bi cnccccescscncnss 509,393 14 

Total Assets, Jan. lst, 1877.. $1,642,862 59 


B. S. WALCOTT, President. 
1, REMSEN LANK, Secretaru. 











These Paints are in every respect strictly first- 
class,and second t® no others in the market in 
purity, richness, and permanency of color, beauty 
of finish, and durability. They are prepared ready 
forthe brush in twelve newest shades and stand- 
ard colors, suitable for the tasteful decoration of 
all classes of buildings, inside and out, and for all 
purposes where a perfect protective coating is re- 
quired. 

Owing to the wonderful covering properties of 
these Paints, the farmer, merchant, and manufac- 
turer can, by their use. preserve ano beautify their 
buildings, fences, or other wood and iron work, at 
from one-half to two-thiras of the usua} cost of 
other ready mixed puints, or white 'eud and lin- 
seed oil, 

THE ASBESTOS PAINTS contain no wa- 
ter, alkali, or Other useless or deleterious ingre- 
dients, such as are used in nearly all the liquid or 
so-called chemical paints, and are guaranteed to be 
the most durable paints in the world for outeide work. 
Send for samples. 

ASBESTOS ROOF PAINT. for tin and 
shingle roofs, iron work, agricultural implements 
fences cut-buildings, &e. 

A=BESTOs FIRE-PROOF PAINT, ‘5c 
per gatton, white or light tints; tor the protection 
of Factories, Bridges, Boiler Rooms, and other 
woodeo structures in danger of ignition from 
sparks, cinders, or flames, and also for preserving 
the class of Outbuildings, Fences, &c,, which are 
usually teft unpainted. 

Roofing, sheathing, Steam Pipe and Boil- 
er Coverings, Steem Packing Kc 

All these materials are prepared ready for use, in 
neat and compact form, are suitable for all climates, 
and can be easily applied byanyone. Liberal induce- 
ments to General Merchants, Dealers, and Large Con- 
summers. 

SEND FOR SAMPLES, ILLUSTRATED CATA. 
LOGUEs, PKICE-LISTs, &c. 


H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


S7 Maiden Lane, New Vork. 











(PHIL A DELP HIA BRANCH, 406 Arch St. 
DOWNIE, TRAINER & CO., Boston. 
Also lr. H. WILSON Baltimore. 
for 8. W. HBMPSTED & CvU., Columbus, Ohio. 


& A KIRKW OOD, Chicago. 
BUCK & CO.,8 . Louis. 

t New Orieans. 
THOMPSON & U PSON, San Francisco. 


sale by | bo M. 


ARNES’ FOOT POWER 
MACHINERY. 
{ 3 different machines with 
which Builders, Cabinet 
Makers, Wagon Makers and 
Jobbers itn miscellaneous 
work can compete as to QUAL- 
ITY and PRICE with steam 
power manufacturing: also 
Amateurs’ supplies. saw 
blades, fancy woods ¢ 
signs. Say where you 


this, and send for catalogue 
and prices. W. F. & JOHN 
BARNES, Roc ktord, Winne 
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Metallic Burial Cases & Caskets 
are air-tight and indestructible, preserving the 
body for ages, and protecting it from vermin, rep- 
tiles and body snatching. Made inall sizes, from 
the cheapest to the most expensive. Kept or can 
be procured by all Undertakers and Sextons. Spe- 
cial attention to orders by Telegraph. Their use 
recommended by the Board of Health for funerals 
of contagtous diseases. M. RAYMOND MFG. 
CO., 406 Pearl St. and 12 New Sowo-= New Vork. 








First-Class Printers’ “Materials. 


Types, “Strong Slat’? Cases, Cabinets, Chases, 
Printing Presses, etc. Biocas for Engravers. 


per day at home. Samples worth $5 
$5 to $20 tree. STINSON & Co., Portland, Me 


a year to Agents. Ontft a 2 

$25 Shot Gun Jre . Fe rms 
$25002:: J. Worth & Co. o St. pa bis, Ho. 
GENTS WANTED 6 coi: tne 
book of Moody and Ssnkey. send 
for complete copy of bouwk and full out 
fit. we have an immeose na k of Theological and 
-——— School vooks, ail ¢ p. 
.. TB 3BALS & SONS, 37 Park Pow, New York. 


Agents wanted in every town in 
the United States. Special rates 
to hotels and large consumers. 
¥ Price-list and terms on ‘or 


tion to G TT. Matthews, Japan 
Tea’ Warehouse, 7 78 Barclay St., Ne Ww York. 


$ WATCHES. Cheapest in the kno _ 


world Sample wete 
For terms address A ‘0U L TE it &C O.Chie ugo 
+ { “(02°25 Z $95 a day sure made by Agents selling 
& our Chromos, Crayons, Picture and 
Chromo Cards. 1:83 samples. worth 
$5, sent. post poctpats for S35 Cents. Lilustrated Cat 


alogue fr H. BUFFORD’S SONS, BOSTON 
{ Kstablisl. "ed 18. 











7 rheapest An the know n 








a week to agents. 1080 samples wort 
$330, sent free. Great excitement. W. / 
C O., WS Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 











$1 2 a day at home. Agents wanted. ‘Outfit and 








5 to $ 10a day 

go> free! papere or 50. for $1 pack for 
Kf) ry mail or express No boys 
us ® wanted. J. F. ays Chicago. 


term» free. TRU E x CO., Augusta, Maine. 
double their money selling “* Dr. 
Chase’ 8 Improved (#2) Receipt 
Book.”’ Address Dr.Chase’s Print- 
ting House. Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Cm easily made, Usiness bh 
ree and highly : tal 

either sex. Send stamp 
The Tip Top Package | 
est sell — READ AND SEE. 
"enc : en ol “e ' bie 
ri jold Stone Sleeve Butt Gente 
Take George Diamond Pin, Amethyst Stone Ring iniald « 

















gold, Amethy at Sto We t a 
Set Kosebud Ear D Siivered Har Pin, 
Ladies Fa 4 fot Pin & Drop 





Gold plated Wav:h Chain and? if 

ve entir — “Fey a to BO 

conte, EXTRAOK PIN 

NrNrs'T) 1CEN’S. J, BRIDE, r Pp 

Clinton Place, New York. fe’ 

SOMETHING NEW. 
NOVELTY 








‘Dress Facing & Skirt Extender. 







No Dress 
should be 
Worn with- 





Recommended by all leading Dressmakers as in- 


dispensable, giving the Dress a graceful sweep 
that can be obtained in no other way. Manufac- 
tured by 
NEW YORK NOVELTY Co., 
SCHWAB & CO., Prop’rs, 128 Church st., N. Y. 
For sale by all leading Dry Goods & cane Goods 
houses throughout the United States 





PATENTS 


. A. LEHMNAN, Solicitor of Patents, Washing- 
ton, D: Cc. No Patent, No Pay. Send for Circular. 





7. 7-shot $2. 50, 70 kinds. Guns & Rifles $%§ 
alll Vers to $500. Monster lil. Cat. for 3-ct. stam 
WESTERN GUN WoRKsS, Chicago, Li 
OUR NAME os extra mix. VIS. CARDS 4 
yx 7- %. HOLCOMB, us 5O P. M. at Mallet Creek, Ohio. we 


A Safe, Sure and Cheap Dessreser of the 


POTATO . CHR 


° 
CURRANT wonss and other Inse 


- PEST: =POISON 


pea PARIS GREEN it diss 
tener Sure death. No danger to plar ts, or in wu 
, an acre. —— pcre 30 cents (1-4 1b. box 
bor rations with hundreds timonials  Discour 
KEARNEY CHE MIC AL WORKS, 

66 Cortlandt St., New Yo 


A NEW IDEA. 


GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING 
lowest prices ever offered. We 


olves in wat 









rk City 


GOODS 


do business alm 


the 





without expense, and therefore sell at a mere com 


mission of profit. We put up packages as stated b« 
forwarded, free 
address, upon receipt of pric e 
No. 1. 3 New York Mills Custom-made Shirts, $4 00 
No. 2. 1 New York Mills Custom-made Shirt, / 
6 Collars, 2 pairs Cuffs, 1 Silk Neck-Tie, | 
No, 3. 6 Collars, 2 pairs Cuffs, 1 Silk Neck-Tie, / «., 
{ Linen Handkerchief, . clas 
No, 4. 3 Collars, 1 pair Cuffs, 1 Silk Nec k Tie, 
Goods are all fine in quality, and prices below whole 


sale rates. For the reliability of this offer, refer to 


low, which are of expense, to a 





01% 
$1 oO 





Pattern Letters for Machinists. 
ANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 





v 
110 Fulton and 16 and 13 Dutch sts.. New York 


the publisher of this paper. @& 
PARTBIDGE & CO., Box 2370 P, O., New York City, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XVL, No. 1. 








Che Household. 


Che Hittle Folks. 











RECEIPTS. 

E are often asked how to preserve figs and® 
W citron rinds. All who cultivate these 
tropical fruits should endeavor to learn every 
mode of preserving such as cannot be shipped 
North in the natural state. The citron looks like 
a mammoth lemon, and we have been pained to 
see the ground under these trees covered with 
the fruit going to decay for lack of the knowledge 
to preserve them, and have made diligent search 
for receipts, but so far only find the following for 
preserving 

CITRON RINDS, 

Cut the fruit in quarters, clean out all the seeds 
and pulp, and put to ‘soak in salt water for two 
days; then soak in fresh water one hour. Then 
put into clear cold water, bring to a boiling heat, 
and boil till tender, then put to drain. Make a 
syrup of one quart of water and one pound of 
sugar. Boil the rinds half an hour in this syrup, 
and Jeave them in it till cold. Meantime, while 
cooling, make a syrup thick enough to fall from 
the spoon in threads, and boil the citron in it half 
an hour, then take out to dry. 

Our Southern friends will oblige us by giving us 
any other way of preparing the citron rind, and 
also how to preserve and to dry figs. 

TO REMOVE INK FROM CARPETS. 

If taken when freshly spilled, ink can be taken 
from carpets by wetting in mi/k. Take cotton 
batting and soak up all of the ink that it will re- 
ceive, being careful not to let it spread. Then 
take fresh cotton, wet in milk and sop it up care- 
fully. Repeat this operation, changing cotton 
and milk each time. After most of the ink has 
been taken up in this way, with fresh cotton and 
clean, rub the spot. Continue till all disappears ; 
then wash the spot in clean, warm water and a 
little soap ; rinse in clear water and rub till nearly 
dry. If the ink is dried in, we know of no way 
that will not take the color from the carpet as 
well as ink—unless the ink is on a white spot. In 
that case salts of lemon, or soft soap, starch, and 
lemon juice will remove the ink as easily as if on 
cotton. 

SPONGE POUND CAKE. 

Three cups sugar, one cup of butter, one cup 
sweet milk, six eggs, five cups flour. Use baking 
powder, instead of soda or cream tartar, the usual 
quantity, judging by the kind of baking powder 
used. Divide this receipt, using one-half of each 
ingredient, when only one cake is wantéd. 

In making sponge cake fresh oranges are much 
better than lemons. 

HAM TOAST. 


Serape or pound cold ham, mix it with beaten 
egg, season with pepper, lay on buttered toast, 
and place in a hot oven three or four minutes. 

Dried salmon, smoked tongue, potted meats, or 
any nice relish, are also good on toast, prepared 
like the ham. 

POTATO CROQUETTES. 

Mash well-cooked potatoes when quite hot, re- 
move all lumps, put to it a teaspoonful powdered 
sugar, butter size of an egg, salt, and two or three 
well-beaten eggs. Press into a pear or cone shape 
glass till well shaped (butter or wet the glass be- 
fore putting in the potatoes). When quite cold, 
dip into raw egg and bread crumbs, and fry in 
boiling lard. 

BOILING VEGETABLES. 

In boiling beef and vegetables, put a tea cup of 
vinegar into the pot when the water is cold, and 
the beef will be much tenderer, and cabbage and 
beets better flavored and will not fill the house 
with unpleasant smell. The vinegar will not af- 
fect the taste of the food. 

SPICED CURRANTS.—VERY NICE. 

Ten pounds currants, eight pounds sugar, pow- 
dered cloves and cinnamon to suit the taste, half 
cup cider vinegar. Boil an hour over aquick fire. 
Blackberries, raspberries and cherries are very 
good prepared in this way. 





PRESENCE OF MIND.—‘** When I hear Johnny 
crying in the street I get a basin of water and 
cloth ready to wash off the blood, and then wait 
till he comes in,” said a composed matron. Good 
advice for the *‘ Fourth,” with the addition of 
lime water and sweet oil—an old fashioned remedy 
for burns, but excelled by none. Of course ab- 
sence of body in the event of disaster has advan- 
tages, but presence of mind is not to be despised. 





At all events, keep cool—if possible, 


THE CLANSMEN’S RETURN. 
A VACATION TALE. 
By Mary FE. C. WYETH. 
7 ONDER come our laddies 
Trooping through the broom, 


Clad in Highland plaiddies, 
Bonnet, kilt, and plume. 
Fife and bagpipe sounding, 
Such unearthly noise ! 
Merry feet light bounding, 
Homeward march the boys, 
“ What's so entertaining, 
Fighting clan with clan, 
Nae side vict’ry gaining. 
Worsting not a man *’ 
**Oh, MacRenswell’s beat ‘em— 


Ran the Douglas down; 
Easy to defeat ’em 
When their chief's a clown!” 
“Ta—ta—ta! What tattle! 
Warriors prate not so; 
When you've gained a battle 


Don’t insult the foe.”’ . 
** But to see ‘em running 


Pell-mell down the glen—” 
“Ho! we just were funning!”’ 
Shout the Douglas men. 
“Then, ‘alls well that ends well.’ 
Doff your fighting gears; 
Douglas or MacRenswell, 
Here’s your supper, dears.”” 





BILLY.—THE STORY OF A FOX. 
By EBEN E. REXFORD. 


( )X® day Joe,—Joe was our “hired man,”— 
_J came to the house with the news that he had 
found a nest of young foxes over on the side hill, 
and if we wanted to ‘‘dig’em out” he'd go over 
that afternoon and help us. 

Of course we were ready to go that minute. 
But Joe wasn’t, and we had to wait for him, and 
it seemed to us that he never would get ready. 
But at last he announced that he ‘‘s’posed” he 
was ready if we were, and we set off on our fox- 
hunt, armed with a shovel, a hoe, and a basket, 
to which we had fitted an old bag fora cover. We 
hoped to bring back three or four little foxes in it. 

The ‘‘ nest,” as Joe called it, was on a steep hill- 
side, among some blackberry bushes. The old 
fox had burrowed into the dry, sandy soil, and 
there she had hidden her little ones. The earth 
about the hole was full of small tracks. 

**T see ’em out a friskin’ round here, when I was 
down in the lot yonder, a plowin’,” said Joe. 
‘*Heerd ’em a barkin’ an’ yelpin’, too, like a mess 
o’ young puppies. Sh’d think they was about 
half grow'd. Lucky if we get ’em, for they’d be 
apt to be sneakin’ round some body’s hen-roost, 
byme-by.” 

We set to work with hoe and shovel, and in 
about an hour we came upon the little fellows, 
huddled up in their ‘‘nest,” half frightened to 
death. Wecaught three of them, but the other 
one managed to get away from us. 

We tied the old bag over the basket and carried 
them home with us. We fixed up an old box for 
them, and then let them out. They tried hard to 
make their escape, but in vain. When they found 
out that they were prisoners they evidently made 
up their minds to make the best of it, for the next 
day they began to eat the milk we carried them, 
and soon they seemed to be perfectly at home. 
They would play with usin much tbe same way 
puppies will, and we never got tired of watching 
them as they played together. Their sharp eyes 
seemed to see every thing that was going on, and 
we used to think they never slept, for we could 
never«creep up to the box without finding them 
expecting us. 

One day we had some visitors from the city, 
and they were so delighted with the foxes that 
they wanted to buy all three of them. We 
couldn’t think of parting with all of them, but we 
finally consented to sell two. 

‘* You'd better let ’em all go,” advised Joe, who 
didn’t like them. ‘‘ That critter ‘ll be the biggest 
nuisance ye ever see. Ten chances to one if ye 
don’t have to kill him. Foxes ’ll be foxes, an’ ye 
can’t get the natur’ out on ’em, nohow.” 

But we felt sure we could train Billy ‘‘in the 
way he should go,” and we kept him. He was 
very lonesome after the others went away, and 
seemed glad to have us stay with him. By-and- 
by we ventured to let him out of his box. He did 
not try to get away but followed us about like a 
little dog, and in two days was as much at home 
wherever he happened to be as any puppy would 
have been. 

Billy was very fond of warm milk, and soon 
learned when milking-time came. When he saw 
Joe getting the pails he would start for the pas- 








ture. Joe hated him, and always gave hima kick 
when he came within reach, if he could; but 
Billy was so spry that it wasn’t often that he 
could hit him. The sly animal seemed to know 
that it bothered Joe to have him roynd, and took 
delight in following him wherever he went. 
Aunt Susan also disliked him, and was afraid of 
him. Billy seemed to understand this and would 
jump out at her from the most unexpected cor- 
ners, always making her scream. He would come 
into the room'where she was sewing and insist 
on curling himself up on her dress at her feet, and 
if she disturbed him he would pretend he was 
going to bite her, and when he showed his sharp 
white teeth she was glad to let him alone. 

He took intense delight in torturing a poor kit- 
ten we had. He would take her by the skin on 
the back of her neck, exactly as an old cat carries 
her kittens, and drag her up and down stairs, 
through the garden, and wherever he took it into 
his head to go. At last the poor kitten got so she 
would run whenever she saw or heard him coming, 
and if she couldn't get out of his reach in any 
other way, she would climb a tree or whatever 
happened to be most convenient. I am sure she 
was heartily glad when Billy departed this life. 

If he could get into the house in the morning 
before any of us boys were up, he would come up 
stairs to our room, jump on the bed, and—if we 
were asleep, or pretended to be—he would come 
up to our faces and stick his round, cold little 
nose into our eyes, evidently enjoying the effect 
produced thereby. As soon as we were out of bed 
he was ready for a romp. 

Billy seemed to be a remarkably well-behaved 
fellow, so far as any real mischief was concerned, 
for some time. But one day Joe came with the 
report that some of the chickens were missing. 

**Tt’s that ere fox o’ yourn,” he declared. ‘I 
know ’tis. I see him a prowlin’ round the barn 
t’other day, an’ I ses to myself then, ses I, ‘That 
ere critter ‘ll be cuttin’ up some reg’lar fox-tricks 
afore long; be’s gettin’ big enough for the fox- 
natur’ to begin’ to show itself.’” 

But we couldn’t believe that Billy had caught 
the chickens. He seemed so innocent that we 
had unlimited faith in him. We compromised 
with Joe by agreeing to shut him up at night, and 
fixed an old hogshead which had neither top nor 
bottom to keep himin. He didn’t like that at all, 
and after a few days he would be missing when 
it came near the time for us to shut him up. 
Sometimes we had to hunt a long time to find 
him. 

‘*Some more o’ them chickens gone,” said Joe, 
one day. ‘‘ This makes seven in all. I tell ye 
what ‘tis, if I ketch that critter round the barn I'll 
wring his neck for him.” 

“Tf you catch him,” said I, for I knew Billy was 
too spry for Joe. 

“Well, I will ketch him, somehow,” said Joe, 
shaking his head threateningly at Billy, who sat 
at a safe distance watching him with his round, 
sharp eyes, and looking as innocent as a lamb. 

Joe was as good as his word. He found Billy 
at the barn the very next day, and managed to 
get him cornered. We were looking on, and saw 
it all. We wanted to save Billy’s life, but we 
knew that father’s sympathies were with Joe, so 
we didn’t think it best to interfere. Of course we 
couldn’t keep him if he had taken to catching 
chickens. So we made no sign while Joe got a 
good grip about Billy's neck, and choked him. He 
held him fast for some time. At first Billy kicked 
and struggled; pretty soon he became still, his 
legs straightened out, and his body hung as 
limp as a string. 

‘*There! Poor Billy’s dead!” said Ned, with a 
half sob. Joe was evidently of the same opinion, 
for he gave the body a toss over the fence. It 
came down upon its feet, and Billy trotted off to 
the house, a very live fox. 

‘““Wall, I declare!” exclaimed Joe, in great 
astonishment. ‘I’ve heerd say you couldn’t 
choke a fox to death, ’cause their win’-pipe run 
through a bone or suthin’, but I never b’leeved it 
afore.” 

However, Billy’s life was pretty near its end. 
One morning father went to the barn and caught 
the fox with a chicken in his mouth. When he 
saw father, he ran under the barn. We were sure 
it must be another fox, for we remembered shut 
ting him up in the old hogshead. We went to see 
if he was there. A hole dug under the edge of it 
told us how Billy had escaped, and satisfied us that 
he was the culprit. 


We saw nothing of him that day. We tried to 


coax him to come out from his hiding-place. But, 


he was not to be caught by coaxing words. 
“I know what ’ll fix him,” said Joe, grim] 
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‘* He et up that Cochin China chicken las’ night, 
an’ he’s got to suffer for ’t.” 

Joe fixed a trap before the opening in the wall 
under the barn. 

‘* That ‘ll fetch him to time,” said he. 

And sure enough, in the morning, there was 
Billy, fast in the trap. He looked like another 
fox. His head hung down and he had a guilty; 
sneaking look. 

‘*He’s like some folks,” said Joe. ‘* They’ll hold 
up their heads as high’s ye please till ye ketch 
‘em at their tricks; then there as ’umble as this 
ere critter is. Makes a mighty sight o’ differ- 
ence whether they’re found out or not. You'd bet- 
ter take yer leave on him, boys, for I don’t much 
think ye’llever see himaliveag’in. I shan’t choke 
him to death this time.” 

Poor Billy! He looked up at us so meekly and 
seemed to feel so sorry and ashamed that we 
couldn’t help feeling sorry for him. But we 
couldn’t save him. We knew that, and so we 
turned away with a little choking feeling in our 
throats, and—that was the last we ever saw of 
Billy! J = 

THE TIGER IN THE JUNGLE. 
A, English officer presents us, in a book on 

_\ the Game of Bengal, with a striking picture 
of the tyrant of Indian jungles, the tiger : 

‘““Cradled in the long:-feathery grass of the 
jungle, he gambols about in his infancy playful 
as a kitten, and usually attains, when full-grown, 
the length of nine or nine and a half feet. Wild 
hogs, deer, and all the larger species of game, are 
his usual prey; but sometimes a pair of tigers 
will take up their abode within a mile of a village, 
sallying out from their lair every three or four 
days to pull down a bullock or a buffalo, always 
selecting the fattest in the herd. 

“The strength of their muscular forearms is 
enormous. Capt. Baldwin says: ‘I remember in 
Assam a tiger in the dead of night leaping over a 
fence nearly five feet high, seizing one of the 
largest oxen, and again leaping back, dragging 
the bullock after him across several fields and 
over two hedges.’ 

“In his old age, when his teeth become worn, 
he not infrequently becomes a man-eater; and 
such is the devastation he then occasions that 
whole villages are sometimes deserted, and exten- 
sive districts laid waste from dread of these feline 
scourges. In these disastrous circumstances the 
advent of an English sportsman with his rifle and 
elephants is hailed as a godsend by the whole 
neighborhood. 

“A tiger, when brought to bay, often ‘spits’ 
exactly like a cat. Contrary to the received 
opinion, tigers seldom roar; but at night the 
forests resound with the hideous din of their 
cries, which resemble the caterwauling of a whole 
squadron of gigantic tomcats. 

‘*In making a charge the tiger utters a series of 
short, vicious, coughing growls, as trying to the 
nerves as the most terrific roar. Tiger hunting, 
even from elephant back, is always accompanied 
with danger. 

‘““One day when Captain Baldwin and a friend 
were beating the bush for tigers, one of his beat- 
ers, a fine young man, ‘foolishly crept forward to 
try and discover the actual spot where the tiger 
was hiding. He must have approached within a 
few feet of the animal, for it struck but one blow 
without moving or exposing its body, and dashed 
the unfortunate man, with great violence, to the 
bottom of a stony ravine.’ 

‘*He was rescued at once, but died the same 
evening, his skull having been fractured by the 
blow from the tiger’s paw.” 








AN EASTERN SCENE. ~ 
Harpoot, Turkey. 
J UST below my study window is a deep valley filled 
with houses, with a large Armenian church loom- 
ing up in the midst of them. On the opposite slope is 
the main road which leads from the city to the plain. 
If you could look from my window at this moment 
you would see a very picturesque sight. Along the 
upper side of the road, sitting or standing, are hun- 
dreds of Turks, with their white turbans and bright 
colored garments of many hues, and sitting apart 
from,the men, in little groups, and upon the flat roofs 
which overlook the road, are large numbers of women 
enveloped in sheets of various colors, some white, 
some purple and pink, but mostly of black or dark 
blue. The central point of interest is a motley group 
of men, standing in the road, mostly poorly clad, 
with a drum and fife playing gay music among them, 
while a body of police are bringing additions to their 
ranks from different parts of the city. What is the 
meaning of all this? _ 
A telegram has just come from Constantinople an- 





nouncing that the war with Russia so long expected 
and so sorely dreaded has at last been proclaimed. 
The regular soldiers were all sent forward at the be- 
ginning of the war with Servia last year. Within the 
past few months different corps of reserves have been 
gathered upand sent to Erzroum and Kars. Now the 
order has come for the “ National Guard,” the men 
who long ago served out their time in the regular 
army, and who are the last class liable to military 
service; unless perchance the sacred standard of the 
Prophet shall be unfurled, which would be the signal 
of a religious war, when every Moslem would be ex- 
pected to rally for the defense of his faith or be 
counted an apostate. 

To the eye the picture ‘seems a gay one as I look 
upon it now, but to the heart it is a sad spectacle. It 
begins to move and dissolve—the music is passing 
down the road followed by unwilling feet, and some 
of the women and near friends are running to the 
brow of the hill to take a last look at these men who 
are torn so suddenly from their homes, while the 
great part of the crowd are slowly wending their way 
back to the city. This pageantry, with others like it 
which have been enacted, involves untold suffering. 
These men, with those who have gone before them to 
the war, are mostly poor or in very moderate circum- 
stances. They have striven by honest labor to sup- 
port their families, and are their sole dependence. 
The rich have procured substitutes or have bribed the 
authorities for a release. Many of that band of men 
who are marching down the hill will doubtless never 
see their homes again. Those wives will many of 
them soon be widows, those children will be father- 
less, the bereft poor will become yet poorer, the 
struggle for bread will be sterner and sterner; and 
if great reverses shall come by the hand of a Chris- 
tian foe, will it be strange if Moslem fanaticism shall 
overleap all restraint and seek to wreak vengeance 
upon any Christian who may be near at hand? Many 
of the Turks say that these are the “last times,”’ that 
this general corruption and distress and falling away 
from the faith and war are the signs of the end of the 
world which are given in the Koran. 

lf Turkey is to receive no foreign aid it would seem 
that the issue of a war with Russia can scarcely be 
doubtful. A large army has been gathered on this side, 
it is true, and many will fight with desperation, but 
the majority are very unwilling soldiers. Large num- 
bers have deserted, and others will do so if the excite- 
ment of battle gives them a chance. Then, too, when 
we remember that God, although exceedingly patient 
with nations, visits them at last with retributions ac- 
cording to their misdeeds, and when we look at the 
history of the Turks and reflect that the time for 
judgment has now perhaps come, the prospect makes 
us shudder. But we remember that God’s judgments 
are always tempered with mercy, and that in all the 
mighty upheavings and overturnings in the world he 
has chief regard to the interests of his own kingdom. 
And so although we cannot see light in the midst of 
this darkness we can trust Him who has all{power that 
he will yet make the light manifest as the clear 
shining of the sun. 

Iam sure that Christian friends at home will not 
forget our work in these troublous times, especially 
in their prayers. Pray especially for the little com- 
munities which the Gospel has gathered, that their 
faith fail not even if they shall be called to pass 
through fiery trials. H, N. BARNUM, 





THE PATCHWORK PARTY. 

DON’T know how far it is in miles, my dears, 

but a ride to the Central Railroad Depot in New 
York is quite far enough to make an elderly person 
glad to get back to her own old easy chair. Maybe it 
is not the distance so much as the roughness of the 
pavements that makes it so tiresome. Of course there 
area great many sights on the road that are new to 
us country folk. In the first place, there is the 
Brooklyn Bridge. Do you know that the people who 
cross the ferries often are growing very much 
straighter because they look up so often and so long 
to see what changes have been made in the number 
and thickness of the wires since the last time they 
looked! I have heard that one of the uses of the high 
roof of the New York Post-office and the Tribune 
tower was to teach people to look up at some high 
object and keep their mouths shut. Suppose you try 
it on some tall tree near by. 

Then we rode through the Bowery and saw so 
many people out walking, and children playing out of 
doors, to enjoy the cool evening. I don’t think any 
of the children I saw would refuse to change places 
with you and live in the country—all summer at least. 

Oh! I almost forgot what we went for. It was to 
see Georgy off. Don’t you know I told you he was 
invited to ‘“‘go West’’? I will not be at all surprised 
if he should write us some interesting letters. But 
we have one or two “ Patches” waiting. 


Cousin Alice was the first to go out of town this 
summer, and she sends us an account of her straw- 
berry festival: 

*“ The other morning Ben, Bunch and I went into the 
field in front of the house to gather strawberries. 
Each of the boys had a tin cup and I had a lunch- 
basket. We had only been gone a little while when 
our basket was full, and when we showed them to 
mamma she was surprised to see so many, and srid 





we might have a Strawberry Festival in the after- 
noon, and invite Mamie if we liked. So we put the 
berries on the ice and after dinner we hulled them. 
I did most of it, cause boys ain’t much good—they 
eat too many. Mamie came before I had quite finish- 
ed and she helped me a little. Then we brought four 
saucers and four spoons and a little sugar out under 
the tree and our Festival began. First we were all 
helped to berries and then Mamie told a funny story 
and we all laughed very much; then we all laughed 
so hard at my story that we ’most rolled down the 
hill. Then our saucers were all filled again, and that 
emptied the dish, so Bunch lifted it to drink the juice, 
and when he put it down again he had such a funny 
red spot on his nose, and one on his forehead and one 
on his chin, that we rolled over and over on the grass 
and thought we never would stop laughing. Next 
we ate up all the sugar, and then we had a grand 
swing in the hammock, and that was the end of the 
Strawberry Festival. We have wanted to have 
another every day since, but we can never find 
enough strawberries.’ 

‘*Seems as if I never should stop thinking of your 
fireplace. If it is cold I wish we had one; when it 
zrows warm [am glad we have nothing to make us 
think of a fire 

‘*‘Aunt Tapley says the fireplace that has made most 
impression on her so far was one that she had an ad- 
venture with when she was a little girl. It had En- 
glish coal in it, just lighted, and in front of it a brass 
fender polished till it was like a mirror and just as 
slippery, as she found out to her cost. There was 
going to be a Hallowe’en party, and she and her 
brother were to be allowed to sit up later than usual 
to share in the fun; so as soon as they were dressed 
they were sent to the drawing-room to keep thein- 
selves tidy and wait for the guests. Tapley knew they 
were to burn nuts at the grate after tea, and as the 
fire was not very bright she thought she could im- 
prove it a little—she is just like that yet—so she knelt 
on the rug and put her fat hands on the bright fender 
and began to blow. The fire seemed to like it and so 
did she. She did it again, and then found she had lost 
her balance and her face was slowly coming closer 
to the bot bars. When she screamed Uncle Tom ran 
to her, but she had already burned her mouth so that 
they both cried, and she had to have cotton batting 
and ‘treacle’’—that is what they called molasses 
tied all over her lips and chin. Uncle Tom cracked 
nuts for her and lifted a litile corner of the batting 
to slip them in her mouth, and she thought he was 
very kind; because they scarcely ever agreed when 
they were both well. In fact they QUARRELED. 

Tour little friend, 
Fanny.” 











 Puysles. 


a PREFIX PUZZLE. 

Prefix the same sy!able to— 

1. An endeavor, and make a vestibule. 
. A string, and make to embrace. 
3. A catalogue, and make to engage in publie service. 
4. A symbol, and make a banner. 
. Sober, and make to carve. 
6. Part of a shop, and make a meeting. 
7. An entertainmert, and make to beg. 





HARRY © 
A CHARADE: 
* We weve crowded in the cabin,” 
With my fret on every side, 
“It was midnight on the waters,” 
And my second loudly cried : 
“We will save my third or perish 
W hiie the billows wildly roll ;” 
And we “safe arrived in harbor” 


By practicing my whole. SELECTED 


A NUMERICAL ENIGMA 
Composed of 22 letters. 

The 17, 2, 5, 6 is a station, 

The 3, 4, 9, 10 is a home. 

The 13, 12, 14, 15 are noted for their industry. The 21, 1, *, 
19,17 is never warm. The 5, 16, 22, 19,4 is a writing instru- 
ment 

The 15, 11, 18, 17 isa score. 

The 10, 20, 19, 4 is a bat. 

The whole is a familiar saying. AGNES. 

(BBREVIATIONS,. 

1. Behead and synevyate a pull, and leave a preposition. 

2. Behead and curtail a rope, and leave to gain. 

3. Behead and syncovate a long strip of leather, and leave # 
slight blow. ARTHUR, 

A HiIppEN WorRD SQUARE. 

1. We welcome each and all to our entertainment. 

2. If we find we have room we will let you know. 

3. It was true that Heury was more than ten years older 
than Lva. 

4, It was wrong to send raw food to the table. VENA. 





ANS WER> TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 2. 


Hidden Animals.—1. Camel. 2. Lion. 3. Bison. 4. Beaver. 5. Ape 
rat. 6. Jackal. 7. Weasel. 
A Diamond Puazle.— H 
e @ F 
comic 
We T 


A Floral Enigme.—Cnima pink. 
A Word Sauare.— ROM E 
ors 
MA 358 
EL 8 
J ephtha. 
A bsalom. 
C aleb. 
O badiah. 
B elshuzzar, 
JACOB, 


Bur 


A Biblical Across, 
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Farm and Garden. 


A STRAWBERRY TALK. 
By Wma. Hoyt COLEMAN. 

—Wuart would the rude forefathers of 
this hamlet in Western New York think 
if they could be told that their descend- 
ants, or rather successors, live on beef 
from Illinois, potatoes from Bermuda, 
lettuce from Baltimore, strawberries 
from Virginia, and melons from New 
Jersey; and that the larger part of their 
summer fruit and vegetables come from 
the city of New York? Accustomed to 
live on ‘cellar truck” until the 4th of 
July brought them the first mess of 
young peas and potatoes, they would be 
led to rub their ancient eyes and inquire 
with A. Ward, “Why is this thus?” 
And we should hasten to tell them, that 
the steamboat, railcar and telegraph 
had so altered the old system of things 
that country folks no longer raise their 
early fruit and vegetables, but depend 
on the great growers who pourinto New 
York and other commercial centers vast 
tides of country products which are 
then redistributed in smaller streams 
over a radius of three hundred miles 
and more from each center. It is still 
true that one can get a better variety of 
fruits and vegetables in town than 
country, but the country now shares 
more equally this advantage with the 
city, and the ruralist, while still raising 
his choice things that no market can 
supply, may fill the gap in early spring 
that no northern garden is sufficient for. 





—This trade has been built up and is 
sustained by the Wilson berry. It is 
rather mortifying to the enthusiastic 
amateur, after he has fussed and fiddled 
with his new choice kinds, to receive 
only a few big berries for his pains, 
while the despised old Wilson fills the 
fruit-dish to overfiowing. This he could 
bear perhaps, but if he has been so im- 
patient as to throw aside the Wilson the 
wail of the women-folk thereat will be 
too much for him. “Been over six 
rows and can’t fill a quart basket! 
Choice kinds indeed! Why, four rows 
of Wilsons used to give us all we wanted 
to eat and to can, and more too.” And 
the discomfited amateur finds it best to 
say nothing and go down town and 
order up a generous supply of the dis- 
carded berry. 

—But it’s fun to try new kinds, even 
if they don’t prove good for anything. 
Once in a while you will get a berry 
that is both prolific and good, and with 
the rest what a wide field is afforded for 
the cultivation of a critical taste! 
Downing names 412 kinds in his “* Fruit 
Book ’”’ and two-thirds of these are al- 
most unknown to-day. He might add 
200 more, if issuing a new edition. These 
hundreds are the careful selections from 
thousands of seedlings annually pro- 
duced by patient experimenters in frag- 
arial science. Many of them are good, 
but no better than established varieties; 
a few will achieve great local success; 
one or two will prove valuable in differ- 
ent sections. The best way is always to 
have a bed of standard sorts to depend 
on, and a few rows of the newest and 
most promising kinds to experiment 
with. 

—Not being satisfied with our own ber- 
ries we went to see those of an amateur 
in the neighborhood who has made a 
careful study of strawberry-growing. 
He manures his ground very richly and 
plants in August, starting his plants in 
small pots sunk in the ground. After 
setting, all runners are kept off, and 
liquid manure is regularly applied as 
long as growth continues, on the theory 
that the strawberry makes all its prep- 
aration for fruiting in the fall, and that 
spring manuring and culture are of lit- 
tle worth. A good coat of coarse litter 
is put on when winter sets in, and this 
is lightly forked over in the spring. The 
result is big plants and lots of berries. 
He accords the palm to the Wilson for 
fruiting, but has had large crops of Rus- 
sell’s Prolific. For a late berry he likes 
French’s seedling. At present he is 
paying special attention to Page’s Late 
and Page’s Early. These berries orig- 
inated in Geneva several years ago, and 
have acquired a large local reputation. 
They are a cross between the Hovey’s 
Seedling and Trollope’s Victoria, and 





have a trace of the musky flavor of the 
latter. The fruit is large and fine color- 
ed, and so abundant in the case of Page’s 
Late that a market-grower has set out 
5,000 0f them. To show what high culture 
can do let me record that a single hill 
belonging to this amateur produced 514 
berries! They were twice carefully 
counted in the presence of three gentle- 
men, two of whom were lawyers, accus- 
tomed to scrutinize facts and weigh 
evidence. 

—City men who in boyhood picked 
field strawberries on the Berkshire hills 
are often heard to speak of their high 
flavor as compared with the cultivated 
berry. But this is of a piece with ““Moth- 
er’s pies”’ 
young wives are compelled to hear so 
much about from their husbands. The 
rare lost quality was due more to the 
appetite of the boy than the character 
of the bread. Throwing out acid kinds 
like the Wilson we could name a dozen 
sorts of higher flavor than the field- 
berry. We have eaten them, as boy and 
man, and know. 





sacicvtic SOAP 


for constant use in the family. Absolutely pure 
and the most agreeable to use, and has the addi- 
tional advantage of being impregnated with the 
greatest known anti-septic ani disinfectant Sali- 
eylic acid. LTS DAILY USE PREVENTS contraction 
of contagious diseases and the BANEFUL EFFECTS 
of sewer gas, miasmatic and malarix! exhalations. 
It is a special boon to SCHOOL CHILDKEN who are 
constantly exposed. and to infants. Prevents 
contraction of skin diseases. 

KERPS THE SKIN SOFT AND WHITE AND PRE- 
VENTS CHAPPING. Endorsed by the medica! pro- 
fession. Most economical. 20 cts. a cake; 3 cakes 
for W cts. Sample cake sent post-paid for 25 cts. 

FOR SALE BY DROUGGISTS AND GROCERS. 

THE BEVERLY CO., Agents, 
CuHicaGo, ILL. 











Violent Purgation is Obsolete, To assist, 
not to at:ack Nature,is the true medica! philos- 
ophy, aud TARRANT'S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER 
APERIENT, by gently urging the torpid secretive 
and discharging o7eans to perform theff functions, 
quietly and painiessiy works the most extraordi- 
nary cures. Sold everywhere. 


$3 PRINTING PRESS ! 


Prints Cards, Envelopes, &c., 
equal to amy press. Larger sizes 
for large work. Do your own print- 


ing anc ae and save money. », $7 
a spare hour amusement a emi 
or old or young. Of it can be 

made money making business any- CENTENNIA 


where. Send stamp for large Catalogue vo 
KELSEY & CO., Mfre.. Meriden, Conn. 


~The Ladd ‘Patent 


STIFFENED 


GOLD WATCH CASES 


In Ladies’, Gentle men 8 
and Boy’ 8 Sizes 


Prices Reduced. 


Manufactured solely 
by J. A. BROWN & CO., 
No. '1 Maiden Lane, 
New York. 

Send for Illustrated 
Circular. 

For sale by the watch 
and jewelry trace gene- 
rally throughout the 
United Stites and Brit- 
ish Provinces. 


MAT TINGS. 


A cargo just arrived too late for wholesale trade, 
purchased at auction, will be offered in quantities 
to suit, at less than cost of landing 

WHITE, RED CHECK, and FANC Y PATTERNS 
trom 20 ceats per yard. 

N -—100 rolls, ‘slightly wet, will be sold “way 
down.’ 


CARPETS. 


CLEARING UP SALE. 
ASTONISHING BARGAINS 


In order to close out patterns which we do not 
intend to duplicate, will offer during the balance 
of the month, at less than cust of importation or 
manufacturers’ prices, Large Lines, Chwice 
Designs. 

aant ETS and MOQUERTS, from $2 per yard: 

IDY BRUSSELS, eo oe 30; TAPESTRY, from 
i. THREE-PLY, $1.1 

INGRAIN CARPBTS.—A manufacturer's stock, 
purchased xt « great sacrifice, will be sold at less 
than cost of manufacture—the entire range, from 
a Cottage Carpet at 30 cents to the finest made. 


Turkish Carpets, Rugs 
and Mats. 


A large shipment just received direct from Con- 
stantineple (all sizes) at PRICES to icsure imme- 
diate sale. 


Lace Curtains, &c. 


The entire range from a Nottingham at #1 per 
poe, to the finest Real Lace imyorted, at abvut 
nalf the usual price. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 
183 and 185 Sixth Avenue, N.Y., 
2” Orders by mail will receive prompt: attention. 

















and ‘*“*Mother’s bread,” that | 





TWENTY DAYS ONLY. 
F. RIDLEY & SONS 
Graid and Allen Sts., N.Y. 


CLEARING OUT. 
Straw Goods. 


IMITATION LEGHORN AND MILAN HATs, 
racstnis 15c. 





KI CHI 

Lt SG HORN MIL "ANS, 

CHINA PEARLS, &c ‘40 Cents each, 

L wy roy SHADE HATS, 40c., 50e., 75e., We. 

ADLES’ SHADE ABD DRESS NEAPOLITAN 

HATS A} NNETS, 2Uc. each. 

GENTS’ AND BOYS * LEGHORN AND PANAMA 
HATS, lic., Ise., 25c. each. 





WILLOW HATS (untrimmed), 3c.. 5c., 7c. 
WILLOW HATS (trimmed), ldc., 18e., 25c., 30. 


Trimmed Hats and Bonnets. 


CLEARING—LINES at 75c., 98c.,$1.05, $2, $3, $4.50 up 


Ladies Suits. 


CLEARING—CAMBRIC SUITS, $1.85, $1 95 up. 
CLEARING— L INEN SUITS (Handsomely ‘Trim- 
med), $2.54), $4, $3.56 up. 
CLEA RING—PERCALE SUITS, #2, 83. #4. 
CLEARING—FIGURED LAWN SUI?s, 
$3.2 


5, $3.50, $3.62, #4. 
CLE a re a OVERSKIRTS AND 
BASQU Es, AND POLONAISES -75, $4, 4.50 up. 
CL EARING -GRENADINE 















E SUITS, 
$5,500, $6, $7, $8, up. 
CLEARING—STUFF SUITS, $5, $t, $7, #8 up. 
CLEARING—CLOTH DOL MAS 
$ $2.25, $2.75, $3.50. 
CLEARING—CHILDREN’S CLO" TH SACQUE 


a. 75, $2. £2.25 
CLEARING—BLACK SILK SAC oe 
$11, $12, $13.50 up. 












CHILDREN’S LINEN GABRIELS, 40c.; MAR- 
FULL SULT FOR CHILDREN (OVERSKIRT 
AND BASQUE), 9¢. 
CHILDREN’S DOUBLE CLOAKS, 9c. 


CLEARING UNDERGARMENTS. 


LADIES’ CHEMISE, 39c.; DRAWERS, 30c. ; 
SKIRTS, 48c. 

TOLLET SACQUES, 45c.: NIGHT GOWNS, 77c.; 
CORSET COVERS, 30c. 


LADIES’ WHITE LAWN BASQUES. 73c., We., 


Fl up. 
CALICO BASQUES, 40c. 

PARASOLS. 

CLEARING J EER Aya ee JOW LAST 


PARASOLS. 


70) SILK a aaah S. 75e. Se, 95e., $1, $1.25. 

PEARL HANDLES, $1.75, 2, #2 

HORN HANDLES, $2.50, #2. 60, #2.85. 

GOLD MOUNTED, $3, $3 $3. 

STEEPLE TOPS, $3.85, $4.5 

t@” THESE MUST BE CLEARED OUT TO 
MAKE ROOM £OR NEW STOCK. 


Kid Gloves. 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS. 


Ph. Courvoisier. 


1-BUTTON KID GLOVES, GENUINE. 
WHITES, COLORS, 44 C H 
ents pair, 


and OPERAS, 
Sizes, 5¥ to 7. 

REDUCTIONS ALL THROUGH THE GLOVE 

DEPARIMENT. 














PARTIES LEAVING TOWN 
for the summer months should send for an 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE and 
PRICE LIST. 


Sent by mail free on application. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


Receive as prompt and careful attention as if the 
purchaser were present in person. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311 and 311% GRAND ST, 
Nos. 56, 58, 60, (2, 64, 66,68, and 70 ALLEN &T, 











CHURCH EQUIPME NT. 








YHURCH CUSHIONS, Feathers, Bed- 
/ Sipe, © prinugs and Mattresses, of sli grades 
a a 


IT LE’S, 203 Canali Street. New York. 


BUCKEVE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Establir’ i in 1837. 
Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 

with the best Rotary Hangings, for Church 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fir 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Werranted 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vaypuzes & Tir, 102 K. 2d St, Cinet-- 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


ELL FOUNDERS, TROY, , Y. 
ae, Seve qualit of Be 
Special attention given to CE vren ‘BELLS, 











ta Lilustrated C ‘atalogue se sent free. 





Church, School, Fire-alarm. Fine-toned, low- * gens’ warrant 
ed. Catalogue with 700 testimonials, prices, etc., sent 
_Blymyer Manufacturing Con, Cix Cincinnati 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. © 


For Churches, etc., known to the pabite since 
18:26. are made at ** THE MENEELY BELL 
FOUNDERY,”’ West Troy, N. Y. New Patent 
Mountings. Catalogues free. No Agencies. 
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HOW TO LIVE IN FLORIDA. 

HOW TO GO,COST OF TRLP, COST TO SET- 
TLE, what to cultivate, how to cultivate it elc., 
ete., all told in each number of Florida New 
Yorker, published at 21 Park Row, New York 
City. Single copy, 10c.; one year, $1.00. 40 Acres 
Orange Land for $0. On line of railroad; country 
healthy, thickly settled. Address J. B. OLIVEK, 
Gen’l Age nt, Box 5520, New York. 


pF -ROBINSON'S 


sin 65 FOR THE SaNcruy 


CHOIRS AND CONGRE 
pe gh es YMNS &. 

TAL 1 SONGS 
1 SINGING. 


S& mito 
Suite > SpITUAL SOM 
“CHAPEL. SONGS,” 
a et casts 


NewYork, Chicago & New Orleans 
Now Ready! For Sunday Schools. 


[SONGS oF GRATITUDE 


By James Il, Fillmore. 
It contains 160 pages of almost entirely new music for 
Sunday s hools ; neatly bound, and printed in com- 
dined notation. Send fora sample copy. Price 35 cts. 
$3.60 per dozen by express; $4.00 per doz. by mail. 
FILLMORE BROS., Publishers,g¢ 
Spec imen pases | free. OCINCINNATL OHIQ< 


IMPROVED CABINET ORGAN. 


Excelling what has previously been accomplished in 
POWER, PURITY, and DELICACY OF TONES. 


The Liszt Cabinet Organ 


(Style No. 501).—FIVE OCTAVE; SEVEN SETS OF 
REEDS OF TWO AND A HALP OCTAVES EACH, AND 
ONE SET OF ONE OCTAVE; FIFTEEN STOPS; NEW 
SCALE OF REED-BOARKD, REEDS AND ACTIONS, 
WITH VENTRILLO C HEST AND OTHER IMPROVE- 
MENTS, PATENTED 187 

BASE.—CONTRA BASso, 16ft.; ENGLISH HoRN, 
8 ft.; VIOLA, 4ft.; VIOLA DOLCE, 4 ft.; SUB-BASE, 
16 ft. TREBLE—-C ORNO, 16 ft.; MELODTA, 8 ft.; 
PICCOLO, 4 ft.; SERAPHONE, 8 ft.; Voix CKLESTE, 
sft. THROUGHOUT.—FULL ORGAN, (knee stop), 
Vox HUMANA, OCTAVE COUPLER, (coupling up), 
KNEE SWELL, I. FORTE, IL. FORTE. 

The MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO. have the 
pleasure of announcing that specimens of this tine 
organ (fac similes in their musical part ef one 
furnished Dr. Franz Liszt), are now ready, and 
may be seen at their warerooms and principal 
agencies. The origin of this improved organ and 
of its name, is as follows: 

Having occasion to make an organ expressly for 
the very celebrated Dr. Franz Liszt, in which full 
sonurous power was especially desired, as well as 
such delicacy and purity of tune as could afford 
satisfaction to so critical a judgment as that of 
the great maestro, we took the opportunity to 
carry out and introduce improvements which had 
been first presented in our organs at the U. 8. Cen- 
tennial Exhibition, with others which had been 
long in progress. The result was more than satis- 
factory to ourselves; the improvement greater 
than we had ventured to expect. In our own 
warerooms in Boston and New York, the new in 
strument was seen and tested by a number of the 
best musicians in the country. who pronounced it 
a material advance upon all that had before been 
accomplished. Inthe rooms of the Agent for the 
sale of our organs in Hanover, Germany, it was 
also greatly admired. ‘the Hanover Courier de- 
clared it to be “at the very height of development 
of instruments of the class,” evincing * extraordi- 
nary progress.’’ After its receipt and trial, Dr. 
Franz Liszt wrote tothe Agent: “ The beautiful 
organ of the Mason & Hamlin Organ Company, of 
Boston, receives no less praise here than in Han- 
over. It fully justifies the remarkable, well- 
founded and wide-spread renown of these superb 
instruments.” It was immediately put in use in 
his orchestra. 

We are confirmed in our judgment, then, that 
the tones of this new organ are the finest that have 
ever been produced from reeds, not because of mere 
oddity of effect, but from their true diapason-like 
quality and fullness, and from their excel'ent 
power and pervading and sustaining effect; and 
that, as a whole, it is,in proportion to its size and 
extent, much in advance of anything we have before 
been able to produce. 

Circulars with full particulars, also catalogues 
illustrating and describing all the styles of the 
celebrated MASON & HAMLIN CABINET ORGANS, 
which have taken highest honors at all the 
World’s Exhibitions of recent years, and are the 
only American Organs which have ever taken 
highest award at any such, sent free. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 
154 Tremont St., Boston ; 25 Unien Square, 
New re wa 
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Che Calendar. 


MONDAY, JUNE 25. 

Presidept MacMahon replies that he don’t 
see it in that light, he will hold office until 
1880.——How comforting it is to learn that the 
British Government considers the Russian 
explanations satisfactory. General bom- 
bardment along the Danube on Sunday.— 
The Turks defeated the Russians ina battle 
near Toprak-Kaleh last Friday; they also 
claim to have repulsed them at Batum.—— 
The insurance in the burned district of St. 
Jobn is stated at $7,000,000; money subscrip- 
tions to the amount of $200,000 have been re- 
ceived.—aA severe storm of wind and rain 
swept through the West, doing great damage. 
——The President and members of his Cabinet 
went to Boston by the through train from 
Washington. 











TUESDAY, JUNE 26. 
The bombardment of Rustchuk continues. 
— The Russians occupy Hirsova, in the Do- 
brudja.—The Khedive is taking steps to 
protect the Suez Canal.—— William Lloyd Gar- 
rison entertained in London by the Anti- 
Slavery Society.——The President and Cabinet 
cordially received at Boston.——Harvard wins 
the boat-race with Columbia.—A severe 
storm raged in Illinois — A tornado did 
much damage at Harrisburg.—Gen. Howard 
is after the hostile Indians to-day. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 27. 


The Turks have evacuated Tchernavoda, in 
the Dobrudja; they claim to have repulsed 
the Russians at Zewin, in Armenia.—The 
bombardment of Rustchuk continues.— 
Mr. Gladstone declines to act as a Radical 
eader.——President Hayes and the official 
party attend the Commencement exercises at 
Harvard; the degree of LL.D. was conferred 
on the President.——Officers were elected by 
the National Encampment of the Grand Army 
of the Republic, the Society of the Army of 
the Potomac, and by the societies of the 
Ninth and the Sixth Army Corps, at Provi- 
dence.——Bayard Taylor delivered a poem 
before the Society of the Army of the Poto- 
mac.——John H. Gear was nominated Gover- 
nor of Iowa by the Republicans. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 28. 


The Grand Duke Nicholas crossed the Dan- 
ube at Sistova after some fighting, and the 
Czar issued a proclamation to the Bulgarians; 
rejoicings at St. Petersburg: the Russians 
have marched a corps to the rear of the 
Turkish center in Asia; the Turkish Parlia- 
ment is prorogued.— Gen. Grant received a 
public dinner at Liverpool.—MacMahon and 
Thiers will issue manifestoes to the country. 
—President Hayes and party were received 
at Providence yesterday with enthusiasm ; 
they spent the afternoon at Rocky Point, 
where 20,000 people had gathered.——The ex- 
plosion of a steamboat boiler at Silver Lake, 
Mass., injured eighteen persons.——Attorney- 
General Fairchild has reported to the Gover- 
nor on the management of the Sweeny and 
Tweed cases.—The Philadelphia Custom- 
house Commission heard statements from 
commercial bodies.——A system of stealing 
by which the brewers of the city have lost 
over $250,000 has been discovered.—The 
corner-stone of the cathedral at Garden City 
was laid.—A reduction of ten per cent. in 
wages on the Erie line causes some talk of a 
strike.——The Health Board inspected the 
sources of offensive odors at Hunter’s Point. 
——Commencement exercises of the Normal 
College, College of the City of New York, 
Stevens Institute, and Academy of Mount St. 
Vincent were held.—Smuggled laces worth 
$5,000 were seized. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 29. 

Both the Russians and Turks suffered heavy 
losses at Nikopolis and Sistova.—A motion 
in favor of equalizing parliamentary districts 
has been defeated in the British House of 
Commons.—The President attended a schoo! 
children’s concert at Providence, and started 
for Washington, making a short visit at New- 
port.——Gen. Howard overtook Chief Joseph 
on Wednesday and it was expected a battle 
would be fought yesterday.—Gen. W. B. 
Hazen has been appointed military attache to 
the legation at Vienna.——A large number of 
Custom-house employes dismissed; more will 
go next week.—The New York Central re- 
duced wages ten per cent. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 30. 

The French elections are to be held August 
5.——Sixty thousand Russians have crossed 
into Bulgaria at Sistova.— Turkish successes 
are claimed at Batum.—— Prince Bismarck has 
returned to Berlin.——The President has re- 
turned to Washington. ——Heayy storms of 
wind, rain, and hail did much damage in dif- 
ferent parts of the country; a hotel was struck 
by lightning in Pennsylvania, and a church in 
Maine.—New activity in the Ring prosecu- 
tions is expected.—There were 160 dismissals 
from the New York Custom House. 


BARLOW'S |""D.SWilipekceR = 








| W.L. Conklin & Son, 


HAVE REMOVED THEIR BUSINESS OF 

MEN’S & BOYS’ CLOTHING 
From No. 18 Fourth Ave.,to No, 64 Nv 

Their Stock of BOYS’ CLOTHING they will sell for 75 per cent of cost for the purpose of closing that 


DEPARTMENT. 


Particular attention paid to Custom Work. 


Imported and Domestic Cloths and Cassimeres 


ALWAYS ON HAND. 
@” A Call from old and new triends is respectfully solicited. 


1SSA U S Toe N. Y. 


A Ful) Assortment of both 








Please state paper you saw this in. 


THE RUBBER PAINT CO., OF CLEVELAND, OHIO, 


fay tt BEST PAINT IN THE WORLD. 


As evidence of which the necessity of their establishing the following 
Branch Factories will abundantly testify: 


BRANCH FACTORIES: 
506 West St., New York; 83 West Van Buren St., Chicago, Dl. ; 210 South 
Third St., St. Louis, Mo.; and a Wholesale Depot at Wm. King & Bro.’s, 
No. 2 North Liberty St., Baltimore, Md. 

Sample Card and Numerous Testimonials sent FREE on Application. 


‘MANUFACTURE 





To avoid GROSS IMPOSITION, 


KINGSFORD'S 
OSWEGO CORN STARCH 


IS THE MOST DELICIOUS OF ALL PREPARATIONS FOR 
PUDDINGS, BLANC-MANGE, CAKE, Etc., 
and, on account of its greater purity und delicacy, is preferable to Bermuda Arrow Root. 
t= Inferior and spurious articles are often sold as Corn Starch. 4g 





see that T. KINGSFORD & SON is on each BOX 
and on each PACKAGE. 





Diseases of the Eye, 


400 operations for cataract have been per- 
formed at the Elmira Surgical Institute (an insti- 
tution for the treatment of Eye Diseases), by 
Dr. Up de Graff. Send for The Mistoury,—a med- 
ical journal, giving results in last 50 cases. Ad- 
dress: Thad 8. Up de Graff, M.D., Elmira, N.Y. 


ARTIFICIAL LIMBS, 
Mechanical Surgical Appliances. 
REMOVAL. 
om E. D. HUDSON bes removed to 1291 Broad- 

ay, S.W. cor. 33d St.. New York. Apparatus for 
Un ted Seaqsares, Paralysis, Spinal and Hip Joint 
Diseases, Club Foot,ete. Award at Paris Expo- 
sition ; International Exhibition, Philadel- 
hia, : i876, and International Societ Fal Relief of 
ounded Soldiers and Sailors, Pa 





$66 a week in 2 eee own town. i and $5 out- 
fit free. H. HALLETT & OO., Portiana, Me. 


| 





CRAPE, CRAPE, 
MADE WATERPROOF 
B 
Shriver’s Patent Process. 


oe Crape, Veils, Bonnets, Dresses, 
Shawls, Grenadines, Rernea. 


arment need be taken apart to 


re-fin shed, Orders by mail promptly at- 
tended to. Beware of Counterfeits. 

SHRIVER & CO., ‘BtNew York. Broo 
Broadway 7 léth — Saad York Soom: 
lyn Office : 296 Fulto 





2 Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10 cts., 
post-paid. L. JONES & Oo., Nassau, N. Y. 











BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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Switches, every colourand shade. 
the very Lowest Prices. 


WIGS. TOUPEES. WIGS. 


W. R. CAMERON’S OLD STAND. 


Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
Saratoga Waves, invisible and inimitable. Those who Perce superior 3 should examine our 
very large Stock of Ladies’ and Gents’ Wigs, Halt 

We Select and Import our own Goods 
Country orders punctually attended to, 


Hair Braids or 
‘aris,and can sel! at 


igs, Toup 
pon 





Something New 


WASHABLE PAPERS, can be washed with 
soap and water. Is superior to painted walls. Cal! 
and examine for yourself. Also the largest as- 
sortment of fine Mica, Damask, Satin, and ordi- 


“y WALL PAPER 


and FRESCO BORDERS in the city, comorioing 
all the Hastlake Designs. Alsoa large Stock of 
Window Shades and Fixtures, Tassels, 
Picture Cord, Etc., at the Lowest Prices. 
The Washable Papers are FOR SALE ONLY by 
GEORGE ELFORD, 


House, Sign and Fresco Painter and Paper Hanger- 


506 Fulton Street, 506 


Between Bond &t. and Hanover Place, Brooklyn, 
THE TRADE SUPPLIED. 








MANACED BY LADIES. 
Brooklyn Employment Bureau, 
29 Concord Street, betwe - Fulten and 
Vashington Streets, eoklyn. 
Family help of all kinds. We > not promise 
perfection, but try to select good women for do- 


mestic service without regard to nationality or 
religion. N.B.—Wet Nurses supplied, 


OVINGTON BROTHERS 


Fine China and Glass Goods, Majolica, 
Wedgwood and Fayence Ware. A fine as- 
sortment of Clecks, Bronzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Goods of our own Importation. 








INDIGO BLUE | 253.N. 2 Street, Putladelphia’ 


246, 248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y 


and No. 146 State Street, Chicago. 





BOOTS & SHOES 


HARDING & CO., 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


FINE 


317 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
The largest and finest assortment in the city of 


LADIES’ FRENCH SLIPPERS 
(Sandals, Box-toes, and Plain,) 
NEWPORT TIES AND SARATOGA BUTTON, 
Also, a large assortment of 
EASY HOUSE SLIPPERS. 

Highest class Centennial Medal and Diploma 
awarded the Patent Seamless Button Beot, 
our Specialty, full lines of which we have always 
on hand. 

GENTS’ AND BOY®’ 
Fine Gaiters and Low Shoes, 


A large assortment. 


HARDING & CO., 


317 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 


E. D. BURT & CO., 
287 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN, 
General Assortment of 
BOOTS & SHOES 
Headquarters for E. C. BURT’S 


FINE SHOES. 


Orders solicited from the Counter, © ome sent by 
maii on receipt of pri 
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J. L. COLBY & CO., Patentees & Makers, 
425 AND 427 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK. 


Untep stare 


IL..IE*E; 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE, 


261, 262, 263 Broadway. 


—>— ORGANIZED 1850» 
ASSETS, $4,827,176.52 
SURPLUS, $820,000 


EVERY APPROVED FORM OF POLICY 
ISSUED ON MOST FAVORABLE TERMS 


ALL ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


anD 
APPROVED CLAIMS 
MATURING IN 1877 


WILL BE DISCOUNTED AT 7% 


ON PRESENTATION. 
JAMES BUELL, - - PRESIDENT. 


Henry W. Balawin, Sup’t. Middle Department 
Drexel Building. cor. Wall andBroad Sts. 


R A OFFER iA) We will during 
A GR E T esthese Hard Times 
100 PIANOS & ORGANS, new and 
raceme th of first-class makers including 
WATERS’ at lower prices for cash or Install- 
ments or to let until paid for than ever before 
offered. WATERS’? GRAND SQUARE and 
UPRIGHT PIANOS & ORGANS (INCLUDING 
THEIR NEW SOUVENIR AND BOUDOIR ) are 
the BEST MADE. 7 Octave Pianos $150.7 1-3 
do $160 not usedayear. ‘2% Stop Organs 
$50. 4 Stops $58. 7 Stops S68. 8 Stops $75. 10 
Stops $88, 12 Stops 6100 cash, not used a year. 

in perfect order and warranted. LOCAL an 

TRAVELING AGENTS WANTED. Illustrated 
Catalogues Mailed.A liberal discount(o Teachers, 
Ministers,Churches,etc, Sheet music at half price. 

HORACE WATERS & SONS, Manufactrs.and 
Dealers, 40 East 14th St., Union square, N. ¥. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


The New York “ Times” says: ‘‘ Waters’ Orches- 

trion Chime Organ” is a beautiful little instra- 

ment, simply perfect. The chime of two and 

one-half octave Dells, and the artistic effects ca 

gute of being produced by the player are singular y 
e. 

















The tone is full, clear, and resonant. and a very 
interesting effect is produced with the chime of 
bells.—Christian Union. 

The Waters’ Pianos are wel) known amon me 
very best. We are enabled to speak of t 
instruments with confidence, from personal a 
edge.—N. Y. Evangel 

We can speak of the merits of the Waters’ 
Pianos from rsonal knowledge, as being of the 
very best quality.—Christian Intelligencer 





PUREPAINTS 
PREPARED FOR IMMEDIATE USE 





207 PEARL ST. NEW YORK. 


From the thousands of purchasers of our PRB- 
PARED PAINTS, we have yet to hear the first 
Complaint. The reason is x arent. Our paints 
have stood the test of years, where al! other paints 
have failed in durability. Their covering capacity 
being greater than other paint, presents a practica 
item of economy. Our paints are guaranteed in 
every particular.—_the consumer assuming no risk 
whatever, as we will re-paint any building on — 
our paints do not prove satisfactory: allowi 
ehoice of EngBsh B. B. White Lead. or any ot or 
vaint in use. 








And Milward’s ** Helix’ Neeaies. 





gE” Price > List furnished on cantnntinn. 


(In Patent Wrappers.) Sold Everywhere. 
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THE PRINCESS (Lace) PANIER OR TRAIN. 


LEWIS SCHIELE & CO., 
NEW YORK. 
Sole Manufacturers. 










For sale by all First-class Dry Goods 

and Fancy Goods Stores in the United 
States. 
This Panier is made of a light strong 
Lace Texture, expressly woven in the 
shape of the Panier, and is of itself a most 
elegant undergarment, and just the arti- 
cle for this season of the year and the 
prevailing fashion. 


STUART & SHEPARD, 2 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


WALTHAM WATCHES. 


BU 


Human Hair Goods, 


SUCH AS 


Switches. Braids, Chatelaines, Curis, Frizzes, Waves. Wigs, etc., 
OF 


Er. JULIAN, 


Importer and Manutacturer of HUMAN HAIR, 
301 CANAL STREET, two doors from Broadway, N. Y. 
THE CHEAPEST AND MOST RELIABLE HOUSE. ESTABLISHED 15 YEARS. 
Circular and Price List free. SEND FOR IT, stating where you saw this advertisement. 


Goes sent, C.0.D., free of charge, subject to examination. If not approved can be returned at my 
expense. 























CRAWFORD HOUSE, White Mountains, N. H. 


AND THE 


TWIN MOUNTAIN HOUSE, N.H. 


Eight Miles apart, and under the same mauagement, 
WILL OPEN FOR THE SEASON OF 1877, JUNE ist. 


By extension of the Railway there is unbroken rail connection with Mount Washington 
Summit, and direct communication with every locality of interest in the White Hills. 


Spacious and Elegant Rooms, Pleasure Boats, Croquet Grounds, 
Bowling and Billiard Hails. 
EXCELLENT BANDS DURINC THE SEASON. 


Parties in Boston and vicinity can apply to WM. C. BRADLEY, 65 Franklin Street. In New 
York, to Jas. 8. BARRON & Co., 280 Washington Street. 


T. & 0. F. BARRON, Proprietors. 


QUISSETT HARBOR HOUSE, 


CAPE COD, 


Near Martha’s Vineyard and Cutty Hunk, and 
two miles from Wood’s Hole. Guests leave New 
York at 5 P. M., ticket t» Falmouth via Fall River, 
and breakfast at Quissett at 8 A.M. uissett is 
the finest yacht harbor on the coast. he air is 
the perpetual tonic of the sea. The grounds are 
ample and comprise 50 odd acres. The house has 
large parlors, eool verandas, and is comfortable. 
The bathing, sailing and fishtng are nowhere ex- 
celled. Terms, $2 per day; per week, $10. Address 
C. A. WHITBECK, Proprietor, 

Falmouth, Mass. 
Reteseace to Mr. D. W. Lewis, 8 Broad street 
New Yor 


The Thousand Island Park. 


Tourists have tasked their rhetoric to eulogize 
the Thousand Islands, in the St. Lawrence River, 
between New York and Canada. On the upper 
end of Wellesley Island, between Clayton and 
Alexandria Bay on the American shore, and near 
Gananoque in Canada, is The Thousand Island 
Park. The largest and most salubrious of al! the 
grounds devoted to Camp Meetings, with restau- 
rants, cottages, tents, and all the appurtenances. 

July 18-20.-A Camp Meeting, under charge of 
Rey. Dr. E. O. Haven, Chancellor of Syracuse Uni. 
versity. 

August 1-6.—TInternational Temperancé 
{amp Meeting. under charge of Prof. George 
E. Foster, of New Brunswick, Canada. The best 
temperance speakers ot the two nations will be 
there. 

August 10-l6.—An Esthetic and Scientific 
Conference. Eminent professots from Canada 
and the United Stutes. 

August 2)-31.—The Suuday-School Parlia- 
ment, under Rev. W. F. Crafts. The ablest and 
best known Sunday-scbhool workers will be there. 
Board cheap. Accommodations excellent all sum- 
mer. Send Postal Card to REv. J. F. DAYAN, Sec’y 
&c., Watertown, N. Y., asking for Circular & 





WAVERLY HOTEL, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 








This elegant hotel has recently been enlarged 
and renovated ail through. It is delizhtfully lo- 
eated upon Broadway, midway between Congress 
and Empire Springs. It is just outside of the 
crowd and bustle of business. and is four stories 
high with upper and tg piazzas extending en- 
tirely around the house. ere are seven hun- 
dred feet of piazzas. % WAVERLY Howse will 
be kept strictly First Class in every respect. Every 
attention wil! be paid to guests to make them fee! 
at home. Trusty porters and conveyances will be 
in attendance upon the arrtval of all trains to con- 
vey passengers to and from the hotel. 

There is a good stable attached to the hotel for 
those who wish to bring their own liveries. 

Your fy colielte, and that of your friends, is re- 
spectfully solicited. 


* W. J. RIGGS, Proprietor. 


TRENTON FALLS, N. Y. 
This first-class hotel will open June 1. And is lo- 
cated in the neighborhood of these, the handsomest 
falls in America, and the finest in the world. Those 
subject to the hay fever wil! surety escape it here. 


CARL H. SCHULTZ’ 
Mineral Spring Waters 
860 BROADWAY, 


Vichy, Setters, Aissinget 
CARBONIC ACID WATER, &., 


In Siphons and Pints delivered to Families, 








C-PEyMS 





These waters, introduced since 1862, have been 
examined and endorsei by the leading chemical 
authorities of the Cnited States as absolutely pure 
and of correct composition, and are prescribed by 
physicians in preference to tmporte d waters. 


ISAAC WALKER, 
TAILOR. 


166 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


217 REGENT ST., LONDON. 


N. B.—The only New York establishment con- 
ducting business in London. 








Woman's Emancipation 


from the severe toil, vexation and misery of Blue 
Monday wil! never be: effected until Washine has 
been introduced into every household. It is a 
great Cleanser, the best, we honestly believe, ever 
invented or known. It almost entirely does away 
with rubbing, and saves two-thirds of the labor 
necessary with soap. One of its most valuable 
features is that it does not shrink woolens. Wool- 
ens washed with it are rendered soft and clean as 
aaa new, without scarcely any labor. For clean- 





HOLDEN HOUSE, 


423 Breadway, Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 


This house offers especial attractions to visitors 
of the great American watering place. It is cen- 
trally located (3 doors north of the U. 8. Hotel), 
elegauntiy furnished, and the piazza is shaded by 
beautiful elms. No bar with its attendant noise 
detracts from its quiet, homelike aspec' 

Terms from $2 to $3 per day, according to room. 

Special rates by the week. Accommodations for 
70 guests. Open asf the ne geet 

AMSDILL, Proprietor. 


GLEN MITCHELL HOTEL, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


A Delightful Family Home, witb Pleasure 
Grounds acres in extent, embracing Gardens, 
Woods and Groves. situated one ard one-half 
miles from Congress Spring and h. -tels at terminus 

of North Broadway. Is esvecially adapted to 
wants of parties desiring country and town life 
combinea. Frequent and cheap communication 
Xt the 8 Springs. Spring waters free to Guests. 

he new anagement undertakes to guarantee 
pon satisfacti nas to Table. Attention, and the 
Comfort ot Guests. Terms per week, $10 to $15. 
Per day, $2.50. Special arrangement with parties 
forthe seas:n. Apply at 41 Vesey St., or by letter 
or in persen on the Pyrmives. 
EORGE W. KITTELLE, Prop’r. 


‘RYSTAL MINERAL SPRING HOUSE. 
8. Glinten St. a ee . ¥., for par- 
ficulars or geouime ress THOS. &. Loyp. 


SARATOGA VICHY WATER 


CURES DYSPEPSIA, RHEUMATISM, 
AND AIDS DIGESTION. 
Sold on draught by Druggists, and sent in bottles 
direct frm the spring. Does not act as a cathar- 
tic. Address fur circular. 


SAMUEL MUNN, Pres’t, 


122 PEARL 8ST., NEW VORK. 














COLUMBIAN HOTEL 
Saratoga Springs 


NEW YORK. 
—o— 


Opened JUNE li, at the 
following REDUCTION in 
prices: 

Board per week, $12.00 

15.00 

"7 = 17.50 

a “i 21.00 

according to accommoda- 
tions. 

Transient rates $3.00 per 
day during June and Sep- 
tember, ana $3.50 per day 
for July and August. 

Application for rooms 
by mail, 

P.O. Box 1549 Sara- 
toga Springs, or 

215 Cumberiand St., 
Brooklyn. N.Y. 


D. A. DODGE, Prop’r. 





Saratoga Geyser Water. 


A marvelous medicinaf 
agency. curing Kidney Dis- 
ease. Liver Complaint, Dys- 
popes. Biliousness, Rheumat- 

sm. Acidity of the Stomach, 
Constipation,’ Piles, etc. Is a 
delightful beverage and a 
powerful cathartic. By proper 
use its minerals may be re- 
tained as a tonic anv builder- 
up of an enfeebled system. 
Send for Circulars. Address 


CEYSER SPRINC, 
JACOB M. ADAMS, Prop’r. 
Saratoga Springs. 


SARATOGA RED SPRING, 


On Spring Avenue. 


The great alleviator of the following diseases: 
SALT RHEUM, CATARE H, 
ULCERS DYSPEPSIA 
INFLAMED EY Es, RHEC MATISM, 
SCALD HEAD, 
KIDNEY DIFFICULTIES. 
A PLEASANT AND INVIGORATING TONIC. 


Box, 4 dozen pints .. 
Box, 2 dozen quarts.. 


Address 
RED SPRINC CoO., 






SARATOGA 


SPRING 







SPRING 


SPOUTING 






GEYSER 


HE 











E. H. PETERS, sup’t, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


surfaces and woodwork, for scrubbing, 
and all cleaning purposes except toilet use. it has 
never been equale Ut is as harmiess to clothing 
as it is merito Rous. Mrs. Beecher.in the House- 
holi Department of this paper, May 9th, gives the 
result of her experience with the article. She 
says, in effect, tt removed dirt and stains that soup 
would not, and that it can no more injure c!othing 
than common warm water. Price, 10 cts. pe J ack- 
age. Ladies, if you wish to make light w: for 
Dapeng or servants, procure this artic “te Sole 

yarocers. We will send 2 packages (not |ess) pre- 
paid to any address on receipt of #200. [f your 
grocer does not mee it, ask him to get it fur you. 

SEABURY & JOHNSON. 
21 Platt St.. N. Y. 


THE 


MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANY’S 


Superior Electro Plated Ware. 


Salesroom, 13 Johu Street, New York. 
Factories, Middletown. Coun. 


IF YOUR WASTE PIPES 
ARE STOPPED, 


Instead of sending tor a 
umber, 








Use one of Our 


RUBBER 
Elastic Force Cups. 


feut by mail «n receivt of 
pric. 


50 CENTS. 
D. HODGMAN & CO.; 


Sole Manufacturers, 
37 Maiden Lane. N. Y. 


Send for description. 


Harley's Complete Darner, 


An Entirely New and Useful Invention. 


FOR Dagens FOR Seeeepeaana, 
FOR GLOVE MENDING. 
Completely furnished with darning and 
glove needies, cotton and rubber band. 
Price 30 cents. In highly lished white 
wood or ebony finish. The demand for this 
article when on exhibition in the Women’s 

Pavilion atthe Centennial #x position ex- 
$ ceeded all possibility of > ly. Sent for 











cents, ‘tc = dress, COM- 
PLETE DARNER CO., 37 Park mow, Room 36. 


















E. D. Bassford, Cooper Inst., N.Y. 


China, Glassware, Crockery, Chamber 
and Table Ware, Cutlery, Silver Ware, 
House Furnishing Hardware, Cooking 
Utensils, Kitchen Furnit f 
tors, Cream Wreesers 
riages, and ev I 
table. En ‘ p for complete 
Hlustrated Catalogue i Price-I —~ 
save 50 z cent, — Goods arefu 

delivered poo dfree.—E. D. B ASS 
FORD, Cooper Inst., New York. 
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